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Summer Mastitis in Cattle.* 
By W. Lyte Stewart, M.R.C.V.S., 
Armstrong College, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

The subject of mastitis in cows forms an important 
problem in the livestock industry, and I make no 
apology for bringing it before your notice this after- 
noon. The type of mastitis which I have called 
“summer mastitis,” because of its seasonal occur- 
rence, is a very acute form of the disease and is ex- 
tremely common in the North of England. A review 
of the available literature on mastitis shows a singular 
dearth of description of the summer or seasonal variety. 
It is a remarkable fact that Hutyra and Marek’s 
textbook on The Pathology and Therapeutics of the 
Diseases of Domestic Animals does not mention mas- 
titis, and other authors do not lay any stress on the 
summer form. This is all the more remarkable, as 
many practitioners have told me of hundreds of cases 
occurring each summer in their own practices. I am 
unable to state, even approximately, what is the 
mortality from the summer variety of the disease, but 
I am certain that each case which occurs in milking 
cows represents a considerable monetary loss to the 
farmer. This acute form of mastitis is at its height 
in July and August--the very worst time for the 
condition to be properly attended on account of labour 
being occupied elsewhere, and consequently such time- 
honoured treatments as. hot fomentations and hand 
massage are often extremely difficult to apply. 
The disease in most cases tends to lapse into a sub- 
acute or chronic form, and thus a good milking cow is 
ruined ; indeed, I know of no other malady which can 
in such a short space of time transform a valuable 
dairy animal into a comparatively worthless beast. 
Nor is the malady confined to milch cows: I have 
repeatedly witnessed the disease in maiden heifers, 
animals that have never had a calf, and maybe animals 
not in-calf. On the contrary, Begg! states that dry- 
stock are only occasionally the subjects of mastitis 
and that cases in virgin animals are extremely rare. 
This has not been my experience, as drystock are 
frequently affected. In this class of animal the udder 
swells up, a false period of lactation sets in, but in- 
stead of the milk, the gland contains nothing but the 
products of tissue degeneration caused by the activity 
of pathogenic bacteria. These organisms, in view of 
the rapid inflammatory change, would seem to find an 
exceptionally suitable pabulum for growth. Also, 
grassland farmers in this district deal largely in a class 
of cow known locally as “ Irish widows.”” These have 
borne a calf or two, perhaps more by accident than 
design, but are unprofitable milkers, and during the 
summer months are allowed to fatten at grass. A 
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high percentage of such cattle becomes affected with 
mastitis. The farmer’s usual treatment is to amputate 
the teat, and in many cases this is followed by good 
results. However, the fattening process receives a 
setback, and the farmers are constantly seeking a 
preventive. 

Etiology of Summer Mastitis.—1 have no reason to 
believe that the organisms concerned in this type of 
mastitis are different from those found in any other 
acute inflammatory type. My own observations at 
Cambridge lead me to believe that a streptococcus is 
most frequently the cause of summer mastitis, and they 
confirm the findings of Sheather.2 Other organisms 
have been described as causative by various workers ; 
for example, a diphtheroid bacillus, Bacillus pyogenes, 
by Jowett® (nine cases), and Bacillus pyocyaneus by 
Pickens, Welsh and Poelma.4 The microscopic slides 
and cultures which I have here illustrate the variety 
of bacteria present and include streptococci,diphtheria- 
like organisms, Bacillus coli and large anserobes. 
Whether or not the disease has a specific organismal 
cause, there are numerous secondary invaders, and 
these must take their share of the blame. The latter 
are known to flourish in the udder and must therefore 
assist in propagating the inflammatory mischief. 
To my mind, however, the important questions are 
‘What is the potent pre-disposing factor in the 
summer assisting the spread of disease ?” and “In 
what way does the infection gain entrance?” Is it 
the heat, the dampness, the flies, or a combination of 
all three ?¢ In the absence of any definite ruling on 
this point, may I suggest that the epidemic of mastitis 
we meet each summer is due to a combination of those 
three factors. In the British summer the temperature 
is extremely variable. In daytime the cattle may feel 
the effect of the sun’s rays when they move lazily 
about, and at times are greatly annoyed by various 
types of flies, especially where there are numbers of 
trees. It isa common sight to see cattle rushing about 
with tails on high seeking relief from these pests. In 
addition, this has the effect of raising their tempera- 
ture. At night-time conditions change. The ex- 
ternal temperature in most cases falls to below dew- 
point and often a thick ground mist is observed. 
Is it not probable that these extremes slightly chill 
the mammary gland and temporarily lower the 
vitality of the animal and thus permit the causal 
organisms to enter via the teat canal ? Of course this 
is suppositional and it may be argued that a primarily 
healthy animal should be able to adapt its internal 
heat-regulating mechanism to these external tempera- 
tures which, after all, come on very gradually. There 
are two important points, however, which one must 
remember in connection with susceptible animals. 
Firstly, that the mammary gland is either functiontng 
or has just ceased to function, and the teat sphincters 
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are relatively elastic and easily relaxed by external 
‘stimuli. Secondly, animals in the process of fattening 
do not take more exercise than that necessary to 
gather their food, and it is conceivable that they may 
be chilled by remaining too long in the recumbent 
position. As to this latter point, it is well known that 
an animal affected with acute mammitis shows 
symptoms of a systemic disturbance, such as fever, 
staring coat, etc. My opinion is that a local infection 
occurs by way of the teat, but I should like to hear your 
views. Can it enter any other way? Do you think 
it can occur secondary to a digestive disturbance, or 
be inoculated by blood-sucking insects? From 
enquiries made, the swelling appears first at the base 
of the teat and from there spreads through the quarter. 
This is against the view of fly-inoculation, in which 
one would expect to find a swelling at the point of 
inoculation—in other words, at any part of the udder. 
Again, if the symptoms and lesions in the udder arise 
ina metastatic manner from other foci of infectionelse- 
where in the body, where are these foci? This method 
will scarcely explain the appearance of disease in 
dry stock, where the udder is relatively unimportant. 
To my mind, the most reasonable explanation of the 
serious increase of cases of acute udder-clap in summer 
time is the aforementioned combination of circum- 
stances, which, though singly powerless to produce 
the disease, may collectively be responsible. Un- 
skilled or careless milking and the improper drying 
of cows prior to putting to grass, are contributory 
causes. To sum up, the climatic conditions with 
extreme temperature variations, coupled with unusual 
exertion, associated with flies, predispose to a lowering 
of the vitality and allow entrance of the causal germs 
and thus account for the prevalence of mastitis during 
the summer months. 

Whenever a case of mastitis appears in a field 
where cattle are grazing, and purulent discharges, in 
escaping, soil the udder and also the pasture, there is 
every likelihood of infection being carried to other 
cattle through the agency of flies. The infection 
can be carried mechanically and deposited on the udder 
and teats of other cows. Fresh cases can arise in this 
way, and J take it that this is what the farmer really 
means when he attributes the occurrence of disease to 
flies. 

Symptoms.—It will be quite unnecessary for me to 
go into the symptoms of this particular type of 
mastitis, because they are so well-known to you all. 
It suffices to say that they are usually those of a local 
inflammatory lesion, associated with acute systemic 
disturbance, the degree of which is proportional to the 
virulence of the infecting organisms and the suscep- 
tibility of the animal. 

In cases of summer mastitis occurring, particularly, 
in Irish cows, a hyperacute form is seen which is 
characterised by a short period of illness, severe 
systemic disturbance, great pain, and sometimes 
ending with toxemia and death. This form should 
probably be regarded as a complication of mastitis, 
as gangrene does not supervene in ordinary cases. 
One or more quarters may be affected and appear 





intensely hard and tumefied, and the animal evinces 
great pain at the slightest manipulation of the teats. 
Exudate from the teat is scanty and is usually of a 
sero-hemorrhagic nature, and later on possesses a 
stinking odour. Sometimes quantities of gas escape, 
indicating the activity of anzrobic bacteria. Ex- 
tension of the swelling along the abdomen is next 
seen, the udder assumes a discoloured and dead 
appearance and if toxins are absorbed into the general 
circulation the animal quickly dies from toxemia. 
If, however, the gangrene in the quarters remains 
circumscribed, septic intoxication may not occur, 
sloughing takes place, and the udder heals up. 

Treatment.—The treatment of mastitis properly 
resolves itself into preventive and curative treatment. 
It is on the former subject particularly that I wish to 
speak. Since no means have as yet been found of ex- 
terminating the causal germs, attention must be 
directed to limiting their activity and until more 
definite information is forthcoming regarding 
the etiology of mastitis, best results are likely 
to accrue by endeavouring to eliminate the 
various predisposing causes. In spite of the 
recent advances in dairy science, I am convinced 
that many cows are milked in a slovenly and careless 
manner. For the health of the cow, as well as for the 
quality of the milk, milkers should wash their hands 
after every cow. They also should know more about 
the value of disinfectants. Thus we cut out the 
possibility of pathogenic organisms being transferred 
to other cows. Passage through animals is one of 
the methods used by scientists to exalt the virulence 
of organisms and hence the necessity for scrupulous 
cleanliness in milking operations. Cows should be 
properly dried off, and I think some dressing might 
advantageously be applied to the udder and teats 
before they are turned to grass. Recently I have 
applied a preparation containing collodion, 48 parts ; 
Canada balsam, 2 parts; castor oil, 2 parts, and 
carbolic acid, 1 part. This dressing is held in solution 
with ether, and after the teats have been washed clean 
and dried with spirit the collodion dressing is painted 
on. Although the dressing may need renewing to 
remain effective, the method should be advocated 
and a trial given to it. Other methods for sealing the 
teats are the application of tar and the insertion of teat 
bougies into the teat canal, but the collodion prepara- 
tion seems quite effective. I have had but little ex- 
perience with preventive vaccination. On one oc- 
casion I vaccinated five in-calf cows and one of them 
developed mastitis in a fortnight’s time. It may be 
that more than one dose is necessary to give immunity, 
but I cannot see that this method will be popular, on 
the score of expense. Still, where desired, one should 
have no hesitation in carrying it out. The vaccine 
should be a polyvalent one containing the killed 
organisms which are usually associated with mastitis. 
I am quite sure Professor Buxton would make one 
for any member who would care to try its effect. 

I have often wondered whether anything could be 
done to check the nuisance caused by flies. There are 
preparations on the market which, when applied in 
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spray form to animals, are supposed to keep flies off, 
but I have no knowledge of their efficacy. Vushtaq 


Ahmad claims that solutions of asafetida have this | 


property. This drug is not very soluble in water, 
but solution can be obtained by using boiling water 
and a little spirit. Personally, I regard asafetida 
as a vile drug and I should certainly keep at a respectful 
distance from cattle sprayed with this substance. 
It is just possible, however, that if dry stock were 
sprayed over with this or some similar preparation, 
it would have the effect of warding off flies. 


Curative Treatment.—The curative treatment of 
mastitis is known to most of you, and it is not my 
intention to dwell on this point. I will, however, 
complete my paper with a resumé of the most up-to- 
date methods of cure, and try to indicate to you the 
latest knowledge that veterinary science has obtained 
on the subject. In the tirst place, local treatment of the 
mammary gland is very important, and must be carried 
out in conjunction with any other general treatment. 
Hot fomentations, massage, and antiphlogistine are 
useful and tend to relieve the pain. The udder must 
be thoroughly stripped of all secretion as often as 
possible, and this discharge must, of course, be buried 
or otherwise suitably disposed of. Treatment of the 
acute general symptoms may also be applied at the 
discretion of the practitioner. To give one drachm 
doses of formalin orally in water, twice daily, is often 
rational treatment, and I believe good results are 
rightly claimed for it. 

I consider that vaccines and sera play an important 
part in limiting the course of acute summer mastitis. 
Personally, in the acute stages I would prefer to use a 
hyper-immune mastitis serum, because here there is no 
risk of over-taxing the metabolism of the animal. 
Already-manufactured antibodies are inoculated 
which immediately strengthen the defensive forces ot 
the animal. Spannaus® records the results of treating 
six cases of mastitis with large doses of calf-scour 
serum. The serum was used in the acute stages, 
and in four cases a quick recovery was obtained. 
In the Veterinary Record recently anti-mastitis serum 
was advertised by the International Serum Company. 
I should like to hear if any member has tried this 
product, and with what results. 

With regard to sub-acute cases of mastitis, and also 
to cases which have progressed into the chronic type, 
I think one can claim that the result of vaccine treat- 
ment is at least satisfactory. It does not effect a 
cure in every case, but I do think that vaccination 
with a suitable vaccine does shorten the period of 
illness and aids regeneration. If the cow is a valuable 
one, by all means have an autogenous vaccine made, 
as this type of vaccine is likely to have more beneficial 
effects. 

Stock vaccines are very convenient and are more 
or less in general use. It will be very valuable to hear 
your opinions as to their efficacy. I trust the dis- 
cussion on this subject will be a good one, as mastitis, 
especially in the summer months, is apparently be- 
coming one of the major problems confronting the 
practitioner in a cattle district. The more informa- 
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| tion we have, the better position will we be in to devise 
| a means of preventing or treating these cases with 
the minimum loss to the owner, and the maximum 
credit to ourselves. 
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Discussion. 

Mr. CLEMENT ELPHIcK said that mastitis had been a 
source of trouble in Northumberland and Durham for a 
number of years and it was no new thing to find it arising 
at certain periods of the year. He thought the surround- 
ings were associated with the disease, and had in mind a 
locality where the disease was prevalent. In this case 
there were large parks with abundant grass and water. 
Flies also had a connection with the disease. ‘Two forms 
of mastitis could be recognised,a gangrenous type which was 
always fatal, and a septic form without the presence of the 
gas-producing organism. 

One could fairly say that flies, heat, shade and water 
all went to bring about the condition. 

Mr. Elphick’s personal opinion was that the infection 
was a secondary condition and that the surrounding con- 
ditions were the primary cause. Animals became heated 
during the day and were often irritated by flies. As the 
day cooled they sought shade or water, which would 
counteract the hyperemia produced earlier in the day. 
He thought that a catarrh of the milk passages, or in- 
flammation of the gland, was produced by this sequence of 
causes, which was followed by the cherry-coloured liquid 
discharge from the teat and subsequent infection by micro- 
organisms. 

The object of treatment should be to reduce blood 
pressure and relieve pain by suitable medicinal and surgical 
measures applied to the gland. Hydrogen peroxide was 
good, but not infallible. The animal affected with gan- 
grenous mastitis should be slaughtered. 

Mr. Elphick wished to hear the views of members on the 
matter of the meat inspection of carcases* killed at the 
height of the disease. His own view was that such car- 
cases should not be passed. 

Most cases of the disease in virgin heifers recovered with 
the loss of one or more quarters. 

Mr. MircHeEtt did not think the disease could be termed 
a specific summer mastitis. He was of the opinion that it 
was not caused by climatic conditions, but that more im- 
portant predisposing factors were lush grass and good 
feeding. In the case of recently dried or imperfectly 
dried cows, the good feeding stimulated the flow of milk 
which became infected. In the gangrenous type he thought 
the wise and safer plan was to send for the knacker rather 
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than the butcher. He hoped to hear further particulars 
relating to vaccine and serum treatment. 

Mr. CroupacE thought climatic conditions had con- 
siderable influence on the incidence of the disease. The 
difficult period in the year was June to September. 
The year 1926 was the worst year, in his experience, since 
1921, and it was noteworthy that 1926 had been the best 
summer since 1921. In low-lying districts flies were an 
important factor, but much trouble could be avoided if 
the cows were housed at night. 

Cows were easier to treat than heifers. Mr. Croudace 
had used vaccine treatment, but without uniformly success- 
ful results. 

A sequel to vaccine treatment in some cases where there 
was no milk was that the animal began to lactate milk of 
good quality but in reduced quantity. Vaccination pro- 
duced some improvement, if not absolute cures. 

Mr. Croudace had had the best results from the use of 
sodium citrate solution 1-200 and proflavine. 

Mr. HIvt also was of the opinion that climatic conditions 
had some predisposing influence. He regarded the fly 
as a transmitter of the disease. The type of mastitis seen 
in summer was different from that encountered in winter. 

The usual stock vaccine, containing streptococci and 
staphylococci, was not generally satisfactory. 

Mr. Hill, quoting the observations of Savage on a series 
of mastitis cases, said that organisms found in the cases 
were streptococci, 68 per cent.; staphylococci, 10 per 
cent.; B. coli and B. tuberculosis, 3 per cent. Laboratory 
examinations of undurated udders found negative under the 
Tuberculosis Order, showed streptococci, 75 per cent., 
and staphylococci, 25 per cent. 

He felt that rich grazing land was one of the predisposing 
causes of the mastitis seen in summer. Referring to treat- 
ment, Mr. Hill thought that hot fomentations were pro- 
ductive of harm rather than good. It was rarely that they 
could be properly applied, and under the usual conditions 
of exposure to cold, after the application of fomentations, 
it seemed like adding fuel to the fire. 

He had found formalin useful in some cases, but of less 
value in summer cases. A dressing of tar applied to the 
udder and teats was of service as a prophylactic measure. 

Gangrenous cases were always fatal, and it was advisable 
to slaughter them. Such animals, having suffered from a 
toxemia, were unfit for food. 

Mr. Pratt said that most of the trouble caused by masti- 
tis was due to the neglect of the owner to observe the earliest 
symptoms. 

In the earliest stages the teats would be found to become 
tense. If such a cow was taken in and completely milked 
out it was highly probable that recovery would be un- 
eventful. Imperfect stripping of the udder was the cause 
of much trouble. 

Flies were a potent factor in the spread of the disease, 
but he did not think that inoculation by blood-sucking 
flies had any bearing on the spread of the disease. It 
seemed more probable that flies inoculated the gland via 
the orifice of the teat canal. The infection then spread 
up the teat to the udder. 

Mr. Pratt thought a dressing applied to the ends of the 
teats would be beneficial. 

Summer mastitis was most often seen in Irish cattle 
grazing on rich pasture land and it was common to find 
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inspissated pus in the passages of the gland. In these 
cases it was of great advantage either to slit or amputate 
the teat. This procedure had been adopted as a preven- 
tive many years ago, and if the udder was dressed to keep 
off flies it had been of service. 

His experience was that gangrene was usually found 
in housed cattle and in some cases was rapidly fatal. 
Occasionally the affected part appeared to soften, when it 
was important to make free use of the scalpel in order to 
drain the pus. Coupled with suitable antiseptic methods, 
the surgical treatment was often effective in saving the 
animal’s life. 

Mr. JARVIE believed that the primary causes of mastitis 
were mechanical agencies—cold, draughts and bad milk- 
ing bringing about undue pressure on the udder. To these 
should be added excessive feeding. Infection occurred at 
a later stage and then flies might play a part. 

If cases could be treated in the early stages there was 
not usually much trouble. The exhibition of a purge, 
correction of the dietetic errors, with the local application 
of soap liniment often proved effective. 

In the later purulent stages a deep incision into the 
quarter, with suitable antiseptic treatment, was often 
productive of good results. The speaker thought that as a 
preventive measure emphasis should be laid on the im- 
portance of thoroughly drying the cows before turning out 
to pasture. In some cases he advocated the amputation 
of the teats; this remark applied particularly to the 
so-called ‘‘ Irish widows ”’; he had no experience of the use 
of vaccines in the treatment of cases. 

Mr. Jarvie mentioned that mastitis affecting one. quarter 
was seen in ewes. He attributed this manifestation 
to the lamb’s peculiar method of suckling, which in some 
ewes produced so much irritation that the mother prevented 
the lamb from suckling that quarter. The result was that 
the gland was not emptied, undue pressure was set up, 
followed by the train of symptoms already described. 

Mr. TAYLOR thought summer mastitis was a most diffi- 
cult condition with which to deal. In the early stages 
one’s efforts should be directed towards reducing in- 
flammation and establishing the flow of milk. It was a 
fact, however, that in the majority of cases the quarter 
was so damaged as to be useless for the production of milk. 
Scientific research had as yet shed little light on the con- 
dition ; but while we were in the dark as to the actual 
cause we had a certain amount of knowledge of the pre- 
disposing factors. He was of the opinion that autogenous 
vaccines were the only really satisfactory ones in dealing 
with bacterial infections. 

Mr. PEELE agreed that the disease was frequently seen 
in maiden heifers, but thought the attack was usually 
more severe in older cows, while these animals were more 
difficult to treat. He agreed with Mr. Pratt that when pus 
was present in the sinus it was desirable to make a bold 
incision. In the gangrenous form the use of the scalpel 
was of great assistance, in establishing a line of demarca- 
tion. In these cases there was no hope of saving the 
gland, and one’s efforts should be directed towards saving 
the animal’s life. A cow dying of gangrenous mastitis, 
being in a highly septic condition, should not be passed for 
human food. 

Mr. Peele remarked that several of his clients made a 
practice of bringing in the milk cows, whether in milk or 
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dry, at night. The animals were housed but not fed inside, 
and it was rare to find mastitis under these conditions. 
This form of mastitis was more common in cows after the 
lactation period than when they were in full milk. A 
dressing which would seal the teat should prove a valuable 
aid in the prevention of the disease. 

Mr. Davipson had tried stock vaccines without useful 
results. When an animal was not in calf good results 
often followed the amputation of the teats, particularly 
in the case of ‘‘ Irish widows.” 

Mr. THOMPSON said that in his experience severe cases 
were found in the vicinity of trees and water. They were 
not common on the tops of the fells. He was in the habit 
of injecting lysol in severe cases, and thought that cases 
in heifers were more difficult to handle than in cows. 

Mr. J. W. Riper asked whether the drinking of water 
contaminated with sewage had any influence in producing 
mastitis and whether the disease was more common on 
sewage farms. 

Mr. CuRISTOPHER said that the disease began at the base 
ot the teat. He thought it was a streptococcal invasion, 
and, judging from the appearance of the foci in the gland, 
was of the opinion that they contained purely pus organisms. 
In the early stages the condition might be inflammatory, 
but later infection occurred, resulting in abscess formation. 
The sealing of the teats, by preventing bacterial invasion, 
was a valuable prophylactic measure. 

Mr. PickERrING thought atmospheric conditions, com- 
bined with the presence of organisms, had an intluence in 
producing the disease. Cases were more common during a 
change in weather conditions, e.g., a humid atmosphere 
with cold nights, rather than during extremes of dryness or 
moisture. The free and early use of the scalpel was of 
most service in attempting to save cows affected with 
gangrenous mastitis. He had used an injection of hydro- 
gen peroxide as a preventive. In his hands the use of 
autogenous vaccines had not been successful. 

Mr. Douauty mentioned cases in valuable animals 
in which he had used autogenous vaccines, but the results 
had not been entirely satisfactory. The most successful 
prophylactic method in his hands was to seal the teat with 
collodion, afterwards applying a dressing of tar. It was 
also helpful to have cows brought in at night. In the 
gangrenous form his practice was to slaughter without 
delay. 

Mr. H. S. Expxtck wondered whether mastitis was 
a disease of comparatively recent origin, since he could 
find no reference to mastitis or garget in the old books in 


his possession. ‘The period of the year when cases were. 


common was important. He found that the disease was 
most prevalent from the early hay to the end of the corn 
harvests, i.e., at the time when farmers were unable to give 
the usual attention to the cows. Cases were seen in the 
absence of trees and were also observed on the sea coast. 
It was of interest to note that gangrene was not found near 
the sea. 

Referring to treatment, Mr. Elphick said he had used 
autogenous vaccines with varying results. Stock vaccines 
had been used as a prophylactic measure, with some ap- 
parent success. It should be noted, however, that these 
results might be attributed to reasons other than the use 
of vaccines. He had also tried pyrotherapy without success. 
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| He strongly advocated housing cattle at night and ob- 


served that he had not had cases when this precaution was 
taken. Gangrenous cases were usually dead in 24 to 48 
hours. 

Mr. IrvIN was specially interested in treatment. In 
many of his cases the simplest method was to inject the 
udder with a solution of potassium permanganate, and to 
apply ol. camphorer externally. He did not approve of 
fomentations. It was rare to find cases when cows were 
housed at night. He had not seen the gangrenous form 
at the sea coast. 

The PRESIDENT wound up the discussion by expressing 
his thanks to Mr. Stewart and remarking that it was 
gratifying to see so many members relating their ex- 
periences. 

He thought that when the causes of the disease were 
more perfectly known the appropriate treatment would 
follow. Much research work remained to be done before 
treatment could be really effective. Housing the cattle 
at night might reduce the number of cases. This would 
be a useful help, for when a case became established its 
successful handling was a most difficult affair. 


THE REPLy. 


Mr. STEWART said that he was more than pleased at the 
manner in which his paper had been discussed. From what 
had been said, he was convinced that in mastitis we 


| had a most difficult problem to solve, and this was further 


emphasised by the lack of accurate knowledge concerning 
the cause of the disease. 

Before treatment could be generally satisfactory it was 
necessary that we should have a considerable amount of 
information as to the cause of the disease. Until the 
research institutes could give this information the treat- 
ment must of necessity be more or less empirical. He 
was pleased to hear of the success attending the prophylac- 
tic use of collodion. In his experience, the dressing re- 
tained its position well and pending further research work 
he felt that it was a useful preventive measure. The 
success of this method in keeping out the organisms 
supported the view that infection occurred through the 
teat canal. 

Mr. Stewart said it should be clearly understood that 
predisposing causes were only be be regarded as such. 
He thought the actual cause was the bacterial invasion 
of the udder, but owing, apparently, to the varieties of 
organisms introduced, the usefulness of vaccines was 
limited. The results obtained were better if these products 
were used in the early stages, but it was difficult to con- 
vince oneself of their true value without the use of proper 
controls. He regretted that no one had referred to the 
use of anti-calf-scour serum in the treatment of mastitis. 
He agreed that an inflammatory change occurred in the 
disease. This was to be expected, since inflammation 
might be defined as the reaction of the tissues to the in- 
fluence of a soluble poison. This poison might be produced 
by the organisms gaining entrance to the gland. 

Amputation of the teats had been mentioned, and on 
reflection it seemed disappointing that methods in vogue 
a hundred years ago should still be prominent. Such a 
state of affairs did not indicate that much progress had 
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The Handling of some of the Serious Accidental 
Injuries commonly met in Horse Practice.* 


By R. R. Dykstra, Professor of Surgery, Kansas 
State Agricultural College. 


INTRODUCTION. 


The above-mentioned subject was _ practically 
assigned to me by the Secretary of this Section. 
When I thought it over, it did not take me long to 
find out that, if I were to follow the title closely, I 
would have to present to this Section an article which 
would compare in volume with some of our largest 
and most voluminous text books. I therefore decided 
that it would be better and of more value to those 
attending this Section if I discussed in a more or less 
general way only one group of the serious accidental 
injuries commonly met in horse practice. In accord- 
ance with this thought I am presenting to you a 
discussion regarding “ Penetrating Wounds of the 
Plantar Surface of the Horse’s Foot.” This refers 
almost exclusively to the accidental penetration of 
the lower surface of the horse’s foot by sharp-pointed 
bodies, particularly nails. The members of this 
Association are fully aware of the fact that the point 
of entry of the nail has an important bearing upon 
the structures in the foot that may be compromised 
and the subsequent prognosis of the condition. In 
an attempt to clear up some misunderstandings and 
some disputed points, an effort will be made to dis- 
cuss each of the various forms of penetrant wounds 
separately. Before doing this, there are certain 
general principles and certain general methods of 
handling which, in my opinion, apply to all cases of 
penetrant wounds of the foot, irrespective of their 
location. 

In the general treatment I want to call particular 
attention to the advisability of administering a dose 
of tetanus antitoxin in all those cases where the owner 
is willing to pay the price. In our clinic we have 
made it a practice to inform the owner that there is 
grave danger that tetanus may develop as a result of 
wounds of the foot and that if he values his animal 
he should fortify its system against tetanus by an 
injection of 500 units of tetanus antitoxin. If the 
owner fully understands the situation but does not 








(Continued from previous page.) 

been made with the advancing years. His personal view 
was that if other methods were possible amputation should 
not be practised. It seemed to be agreed that the majority 
of cases were seon in summer, and the fact that cattle 
might be somewhat neglected, might be to some degree 
responsible. It was Well known that much milk was drawn 
in a filthy manner, and it was impossible to disregard 
the influence of dirty milking on the spread of the disease. 

To summarise, one might say that mastitis was a disease 
associated with insanitary surroundings and bad hygiene. 
Improvement of the conditions might do much to lessen 
the incidence of the disease. 


*Presented at the sixty-first annual meeting of the American Veterin- 
ary Medical Association, Des Moines, Iowa. 
Journal of the A. V.M. A, . 
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care to assume the financial obligation, with the 
result that the animal later dies of tetanus, the res- 
ponsibility then rests with the owner. 

In all penetrant wounds of the foot, where the 
condition is at all painful and where the owner desires 
to place the animal in service again as soon as possible, 
it is our custom to apply a shoe with a boiler-plate, 
detachable bottom. We constantly keep in our 
clinic a model of this shoe so that the owner may 
understand exactly what is needed. Our greatest 
difficulty in obtaining a shoe of this type is that the 
blacksmiths, instead of using boiler-plate for the 
bottom, use some thin, soft metal, which is not 
sufficiently resistant to withstand the strain put upon 
it when the animal accidentally steps upon some sharp 
elevation in the roadway. In order that this shoe 
may be successful, it is imperative that the bottom 
plate be rigid and sufficiently strong to resist all 
assaults made on it by unevenness of the travelled 
surface. 

I presume that a good many of my listeners have 
been called upon to treat the condition that horse- 
men commonly speak of as “gravel.” I have no 
objection to the use of this term, but from the stand- 
point of the educator, I must constantly remind my 
students that they must not fall into the error com- 
mitted by so many horsemen. The latter very com- 
monly believe that a horse will pick up with its foot 
a piece of stone, which becomes wedged between the 
wall and border of the sole, finally working its 
way upward and emerging at the coronary border of 
the hoof. I know of no physical reason why a piece 
of gravel should violate the laws of gravity in this 
manner and pass in an upward direction. Personally 
I have never seen a condition of this kind. What I 
have seen is an injury to the bottom of the foot so 
that infection resulted ; the original traumatism closed 
up, pus developed and, not being able to escape 
through the original wound, it travelled in the direc- 
tion of least resistance, which happens to be between 
the keraphyllous and podophyllous tissue, finally 
breaking out at the coronary border. I wish to 
repeat that I have no objection to the use of the term 
“ gravel,” provided the veterinarian does not fall 
into the error of believing that a piece of stone has 
actually travelled from the sole of the foot to its 
coronary border. 

With a clear understanding of the general principles 
enunciated in the preceding paragraph, we are ready 
to take up the discussion of the penetrant injuries of 
the plantar surface of the foot. In the following 
discussion, we commence with the minor injuries and 
then in regular order take up those of greater gravity. 


InprrEctT NAILING. 


This term refers to pressure, by the horseshoe nail, 
against the sensitive tissues of the foot. The animal 
usually shows no symptoms of this condition imme- 
diately after it has been shod, but in the course of a 
few days after the shoeing, lameness gradually 
develops. A history of recent shoeing followed by a 
gradually developing lameness is always very highly 
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suggestive of this condition. It is caused by the fact 
that the nail either did not enter at the white line, 
that it was misdirected, that it was turned the wrong 
way, that is, with the bevelled point outward, or 
that the wall of the hoof is so broken down that it is 
impossible to drive the nail in any other manner than 
in close proximity to the soft tissues. A diagnosis 
of close nailing may usually be confirmed by carefully 
testing with the hoof-testers those points in par- 
ticular where the recently driven nails have entered. 
There is distinct evidence of pain over the region of 
the offending nail. 

The handling of the condition is comparatively 
simple and consists in withdrawing the nail causing 
trouble, cleansing the wound with some anti- 
septic such as tincture of iodin, and plugging up the 
nail hole with hard soap, beeswax, or other impervious 
material. The animal usually makes a very quick 
and uneventful recovery. 


Direct NAILING. 


This condition is somewhat similar to the preceding 
excepting that not only is the nail driven close to the 
sensitive stzuctures, but actually enters them. It 
usually involves the podophyllous tissue at the 
plantar border of the third phalanx and may even 
involve the third phalanx itself. This accident is 
discovered immediately after its occurrence. The 
animal jerks its foot away and there is an outflow of 
blood from the wound. If it is properly treated 
immediately after its occurrence, there are seldom 
unfavourable sequelae. Unfortunately the shoer has 
neither the knowledge nor the remedies to treat it 
properly and, therefore, at a later period infection 
develops with undermining of the sole and other 
complications. The treatment, if promptly applied, 
need consist of nothing else than cleansing of the 
wound, removal of loose particles of tissue, and the 
application of tincture of iodin or other suitable agent. 
It is also advisable to close the entry of the wound 
so as to prevent contamination of its deeper parts. 


PENETRANT WOUNDS OF THE Horny SOLE. 


By the horny sole we mean practically all of the 
bottom of the horse’s foot with the exception of the 
horny frog and its neighbouring lacune. The horny 
sole is probably as frequently the seat of penetrating 
wounds as any part of the body. The average farm 
yardway or country roadway is rather liberally strewn 
with sharp-pointed bodies of various kinds, In fact, 
it is rather peculiar that the horse is not more fre- 
quently injured in this way. 

Immediately after the foreign body has penetrated 
the sole, the animal evinces pain, because the point 
of the foreign body need only penetrate the horny 
sole with a thickness of } to } inch in order to reach 
the overlying sensitive structures. If the sharp- 
pointed foreign body passes in a straight, upward 
direction, its course is soon interrupted by the very 
hard third phalanx. Occasionally it assumes a slant- 
ing direction and may then penetrate for some dis- 





tance between the upper surface of the horny sole 
and the sensitive structures. 

In conditions of this kind the attendant almost 
always makes it a practice to remove the offending 
foreign body immediately, and as it is not at all 
unlikely that all evidence of pain will disappear for 
a day or two following the injury, the point of entrance 
of the foreign body is forgotten so that finally 
when the animal again becomes lame, owing to the 
development of pus, the attendant is unable to 
inform the veterinary practitioner of the location of 
the original wound. From the standpoint of treat- 
ment it is highly desirable, in fact almost imperative, 
that the drainage opening be made at the point where 
the offending body has entered. In cases of this kind 
we have followed the usual custom of making from 
one to three exploratory openings through the sole 
of the foot, or until we locate the pus pocket. The 
exploratory openings are made in the region of the 
toe and one in each of the wings of the horny sole. 
If pus is present, it is almost always found by means 
of one ot these exploratory openings. 

Having found the pus pocket, it is drained, and the 
exploratory opening made sufficiently large so that 
future accumulation of pus is prevented. In this 
connection I wish to state that we have discontinued 
removing all of the undermined sole usually found in 
cases of this kind. The reason for leaving some of 
the undermined sole is that the horny sole is undoubt- 
edly the best protective dressing for the contiguous 
sensitive structures. We therefore remove only 
enough of the sole to ensure that the deeper parts 
of the wound will be accessible to treatment. 


PENETRANT WOUNDS OF THE HorNY FROG AND OF 
THE MEDIAN AND LATERAL LACUNZ. 


The above-mentioned heading refers to all those 
conditions where the penetrating body involves the 
horny frog, or plantar cushion, and the lacuna. In 
this particular condition the penetrating body does 
not enter deeply enough to involve the deeper struc- 
tures of the foot. 

The conditions under which these injuries occur, 
and the symptoms as well, do not differ materially 
from those discussed under the preceding heading. 
There is some difference in the treatment, because of 
the involvement of the plantar cushion. This latter 
structure may have undergone partial, necrosis, or 
numerous communicating pus pockets may have 
developed in it. It is also a comparatively vascular 
structure so that the surgical handling of it should 
include steps to control unusual hemorrhage. 

In those cases where there is rather extensive 
infection, it is best to remove all of the diseased tissue. 
If the operative interference must be at all extensive, 
it is our practice to anssthetise the area by means of 
an injection of a local anesthetic over the regional 
sensory nerves. A tourniquet should also be applied 
above the fetlock region, so that the bleeding will not 
confuse the operator and interfere with the proper 
performance of the necessary surgical steps. 
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Having %determined by careful probing the extent 
of gthe involved tissue, the operator should boldly 
remove as much of the frog and plantar cushion as 
necessary to provide perfect drainage. In our clinic 
we usually make a funnel-shaped opening, with the 
wide part of the funnel near the plantar surface. It 
is our experience that wounds of this nature show a 
tendency to fill very rapidly with granulation tissue 
and therefore we make it a practice, after the operation 
is completed, to pack the wound with some antiseptic 
dressing such as 5 per cent. iodoform gauze. This is 
retained in position by bandaging and by the applica- 
tion of a plate shoe. If the wound seems to be 
progressing well, as evidenced by a normal condition 
of the patient, we leave the dressing in position for 
several days. If there is much evidence of pain or 
other general disturbance in the course of 24 hours, 
the dressing is removed, the wound cleansed, and new 
dressing placed in position. 


PeNETRANT Wounds oF THE DeEEpP TISSUE OF THE 
Foor witn INVOLVEMENT OF THE NAvVICULAR Bursa, 
THE CorFin JOINT, AND NEIGHBOURING STRUCTURES. 

In these conditions the penetrating body almost 
always enters in an area corresponding to the anterior 
two-thirds of the horny frog. The penetrating body 
passes through the horny frog, the plantar cushion, 
and the distal portion of the tendon of the deep flexor, 
frequently spoken of as the plantar aponeurosis. By 
passing through the structures mentioned, the deepest 
part of the penetrating body will have reached the 
navicular bursa. The latter structure is in reality 
but little more than a potential cavity. It therefore 
takes but little for the penetrating body not only to 
enter the navicular bursa, but pass completely through 
it and, in case it does so, the chances are that it will 
have entered the corono-pedal articulation. In view 
of the fact that the penetrating body almost always 
carries with it infective material, the conditions that 
develop are either septic bursitis, or septic arthritis. 
Of the two conditions the latter is by far the graver. 
In a measure, we must look upon a bursa, and in 
particular a joint cavity, as a space from which 
absorption of toxins is rapid, and on account of the 
size of the absorbing surfaces, voluminous. This 
explains, in a measure, the clinical symptoms. The 
ordinary nail punctures do not usually give rise to the 
intense and persistent symptoms observed when there 
is an absorption of toxins from the navicular bursa or 
from the corono-pedal articulation. In fact, it may 
be stated that the intense hyperthermia, when 
associated with penetrant wounds of the foot, is rather 
characteristic of septic bursitis or septic arthritis. 
Accompanying the hyperthermia there are all the ot her 
symptoms of systemic infection. In the later stages 
of this condition when, as so frequently occurs, neigh- 
bouring structures are involved in the necrotic and 
gangrenous processes, the severity of the symptoms 
is greatly increased. 

Following proper treatment, the prognosis of septic 
navicular bursitis is much more favourable than that 
of septic corono-pedal arthritis. In the cases that 
have been presented at our clinic, we have been unable, 
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clinically, to distinguish between the two conditions. 
Outside of the prognosis, it is really not of importance 
to distinguish between them, because the treatment 
is similar. We therefore make it a practice to proceed 
with the necessary surgical steps and when these have 
advanced sufficiently, and we find that the condition 
involves the articulation, we can then inform the 
owner that the prognosis is very much more grave 
than originally believed. 

Stating it simply, the handling is based upon a 
broad surgical principle, which is that whenever a 
body cavity is infected, we must provide an exit for 
the septic material, removing all diseased tissue, and 
attempt to sterilise the wound. Now, in order to 
obtain the conditions outlined under the heading of 
general principles, we must follow a rather careful 
technique and be thoroughly versed in the anatomy 
of the structures. 

It is almost superfluous to state that the animal’s 
foot, always a badly-infected member, must be ren- 
dered as surgically clean as possible, and therefore the 
foot is subjected to a thorough preliminary cleansing 
with soap and water. This is followed by washing 
with denatured alcohol so as to dissolve and remove 
adherent fatty material. Following this, the entire 
foot is enveloped with a layer of cotton impregnated 
with a suitable disinfectant. A leather boot is applied 
to retain the dressings. 

In 12 to 24 hours, the preliminary dressing is 
removed, after the animal has been either cast or 
placed on an operating table. The foot is again 
subjected to the most rigid cleansing. Instruments 
are thoroughly sterilised and every known surgical 
precaution should be taken. In order to control 
hemorrhage, a tourniquet is applied above the carpal 
or tarsal articulation. In order to control pain, 
nerve blocking is resorted to by an injection of a local 
anesthetic over the regional sensory nerves. If this 
injection is properly made and the dosage of anews- 
thetic correctly gauged, it is possible to render the 
operative area practically insensitive. 

The horny sole is to be thinned in such a manner 
that it practically retains its original thickness in the 
region of the white line, but is almost completely 
removed where it joins the horny frog. The anterior 
two-thirds of the horny frog and the plantar cushion 
are to be removed entirely, by making through these 
structures a transverse incision at right angles to their 
general direction and corresponding to an imaginary 
transverse line dividing the posterior from the middle 
third of the frog. After the removal of the above- 
mentioned structures, the distal portion of the tendon 
of the deep digital flexor is exposed. It is not infre- 
quently necrotic. The surgeon must remove not 
only all necrotic tissue, but he must also cut a window 
through the tendon so as to open freely the navicular 
bursa. In the latter, all diseased tissue must again 
be carefully removed. It is equally important to 
avoid unnecessary interference with the normal 
tissues. 

If, after the last step, the operator finds that the 
penetrating body has passed through the structures 
separating the navicular bursa from the corono-pedal 
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articulation, he must then continue withhis opening 
so as to provide for the exit of septic material from 
the joint. In these latter cases, prognosis is exceed- 
ingly unfavourable. 

After the proper surgical steps have been taken in 
either septic bursitis or septic arthritis, the wound 
may be carefully cleansed and packed with 5 per cent. 
iodoform gauze, all of which is to be retained in 
position with an appropriate bandage and a leather 
boot or plate shoe. 

If the animal was actually affected with septic 
bursitis, it is really surprising how quickly it will 
respond, by an improved condition, to the evacuation 
of septic material from the bursa. The hyperthermia 
subsides and the other general manifestations of 
septic infection also disappear. Of course the local 
sensitiveness in the operative wound may remain for 
some time. 

The after-treatment is purely along general lines. 
If the general condition of the animal remains good, 
it is advisable to leave the dressings alone. If the 
temperature goes up, or if the dressings become badly 
saturated with wound secretions, it is better to cleanse 
the wound and renew the dressings. 

In this paper we have covered in a more or less 
general way only one group of the accidents with 
which the practitioner is frequently called upon to 
contend, To the layman it is no more than a nail 
puncture. He is not qualified to understand the 
difference between the comparatively harmless in- 
direct nailing and the very serious septic corono-pedal 
arthritis. The responsibility therefore falls upon the 
practitioner. He should exercise every possible 
precaution, and in so far as is humanly possible he 
should not leave his patient until he has satisfied him- 
self that he has done everything he can to discover 
the true nature of the ailment and applied every step 
known in veterinary surgery. 








THe MILK AND DaIRIES ORDER. 

‘* At the request of the Ministry of Agriculture, Lord 
Strachie has agreed to postpone until December 8 the 
resolution which he had intended to move to-day in the 
House of Lords, asking that the Milk and Dairies Order 
issued last July may be annulled,” says The Times of 
November 18th. 

‘** At a largely attended meeting of the Unionist Agricul- 
tural Committee yesterday, Sir George Courthope, who 
presided, called attention to the erroneous statements 
which were being made in rural areas concerning this Order. 
He declared that these statements were the merest carica- 
tures of the provisions contained in it, and he feared that 
most of those who had been writing upon the subject 
for the enlightenment of agriculturists had not even 
perused the Order. It was urged that agriculturists should 
do this for themselves. On the Rural Housing Bill the 
Committee agreed to suggest to the Government that the 
rateable value of rural cottages reconditioned under the 
scheme ought not to be increased while the restrictions 
imposed on the owners continued to apply. The hope 
was expressed that the Ministry of Agriculture would press 
forward the Government’s proposals for the creation of 
small livestock associations, and members of the Committee 
urged the importance of developing pig clubs in rural areas. 
A deputation was appointed to discuss the matter with 
the Minister of Agriculture.” 
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VETERINARY BENEVOLENCE. 


We are within a few weeks of Christmas, when the 
thoughts of men turn to the doing of kindly deeds 
and works of charity. Much of the charity that is 
dispensed in this country throughout the year is, 
unfortunately, not wisely spent ; some of it encourages 
fraud or mendicancy rather than honest efforts at 
self-support ; some of it is given with no sense of the 
proportion or fitness of things. But there is one 
charity which should appeal to all readers of this 
journal, and should claim their first consideration. 
We refer to the work of the two veterinary benevolent 
societies : the Victoria Veterinary Benevolent Fund, 
and the National Veterinary Benevolent and Mutual 
Defence Society, both of which can only appeal to 
members of the profession. 

The Victoria VETERINARY BENEVOLENT Funp, the 
report of the last meeting of Council of which we 
publish this week, is an incorporated body which 
spends over £1,000 per annum in the relief of widows 
and orphans of veterinary surgeons, and in the 
assistance of aged and infirm members of the profes- 
sion. During the present year, we are informed, 
nine new grants have been made, the annual cost of 
which will be £390. At the end of last year the Fund 
hada net balance in hand of £26, and the increased 
income for the year is about £150 from new invest- 
ments. This left over £200 to be found, and the 
Council has therefore reluctantly had to discontinue 
several grants—-not because the cases were not 
deserving, but because the newer claims were even 
more pressing. Before the end of the year £170 
extra has still to be found to, meet the commitments 
entered into. 

We would like to help the Council of the Fund to get 
the amount required. It would mean the enrolling of 
350 new subscribers at 10s. 6d. each, even if every 
actual member paid his subscription before the end 
of the year, but we are pained to learn that over 100 
of these have neglected to remit this year the small 
sum required. 

There remain four weeks for our readers to prove 
that when a brother practitioner is in dire need, or 
the widow or orphans of a former colleague appeal for 
help, they shall not appeal in vain. Cannot 450 
subscriptions be sent before Christmas ? 

The following represent the type of case the Fund 
is asked to help: Member, aged 80, old age pension 
only to support self and wife ; Member, aged 68, crip- 
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pled through illness and unable to practise, wife 
lets rooms, no other income ; widow, aged 84, infirm, 
sole resources 30s. a week ; widow, aged 40, left with 
six children, youngest 1 year old, no income, house 
mortgaged ; widow, aged 67, one son a cripple from 
birth and unemployable, two daughters nurses, total 
income 30s. a week ; widow, aged 66, takes in lodgers, 
only income £32 a year. 

Such cases must be relieved for the honour and 
credit of the profession, and as out of 3,600 members 
on the register the odd 600 are the only ones who ever 
help the Fund, we make bold to ask the remaining 
3,000 not to forget the poor and needy of their own 
profession during this Christmas-tide, and to send at 
least the minimum member’s subscription to the 
Secretary of the Fund at 10 Red Lion Square, W.C.1. 

We can with equal warmth recommend the work 
being done by the National Veterinary Benevolent 
and Mutual Defence Society. Here again the calls 
for assistance far exceed the revenue available. 

There are signs that we are entering, at last, on a 
period of industrial peace ; let us make our thank- 
offering in the shape of the payment of a subscription 
to one or both of the veterinary charities mentioned. 








“CANINE SPECIALIST”? CASE. 





MAGISTRATE’S DECISION. 





“Mr. A. E. Gill gave his decision yesterday,” says The 
Times of November 19th, “‘at the Westminster Police 
Court on the summons against Edward Sewell, for many 
years in practice as a veterinary surgeon and canine 
specialist at Thurloe Place, South Kensington, ‘for that 
he not being on the register of veterinary surgeons, and 
not at the time of the passing of the Veterinary Surgeons 
Act, 1881, holding the certificate of the Highland and 
Agricultural Society of Scotland, did use and take the 
description of ‘ specialist, canine diseases,’ thus suggesting 
that he was fully qualified to practise a branch of veter- 
inary surgery.’ Sir Alfred Callaghan appeared for the 
Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, and Mr. B. M. 
Cloutman for the defendant. 

‘The case for the prosecution was that the defendant, 
not now a member of the R.C.V.S8., in submitting an ac- 
count to a lady for treating her dog in May last described 
himself as ‘ specialist, canine diseases,’ and this, it was 
contended, contravened Section 17 of the Veterinary 
Surgeons Act, 1881. 

“The Magistrate, in aconsidered judgment, said the 
question was whether the defendant had described himself 
as ‘specially qualified to practise veterinary surgery,’ 
which was defined as ‘the act and science of veterinary 
surgery and medicine.” Upon that question there was 
direct authority in the case of the Royal College v. Collin- 
son, where it was held that the words ‘ canine specialist : 
dogs and cats treated for all diseases’ constituted a 
statement that the person to whom they were applied was 
‘ specially qualified’ within the section. 

‘“‘ After reviewing a number of cases since decided, the 
Magistrate said he did not think they could be construed 
as implying that the decision in the case of Collinson had 
been over-ruled. In the present case, as in that of Collin- 
son, the word ‘specialist’ was incontestably a descrip- 
tion of a person and not of a place or of work done there. 
For those reasons he was of opinion that whatever might 
be urged as to the trend of decisions, Collinson’s case 
remained binding on the Court. Therefore he would con- 
vict. He imposed a fine of £2 and an order to pay £10 10s. 
costs, and added, in reply to Mr. Cloutman, that he was 
prepared to state a case for a higher Court.” 








CLINICAL AND CASE REPORTS. 


Internal Hemorrhage in Dogs. 
By Henry Taytor, F.R.C.V.S., Haywards Heath. 


During the last few months post-mortem examina- 
tions have been made on three dogs which have 
suddenly succumbed from some cause not obvious 
to the owners, and in each instance the trouble was 
found to be internal hemorrhage. 

In making the post-mortem examination, directly 
one makes a section through the abdominal wall, 
pure blood—dark-coloured— oozes out of the cut, 
and the intestines are seen in a bath of that fluid. 
All the blood in the body seems concentrated in the 
peritoneal cavity. In two of the cases, circumstances 
did not admit of very careful search for the source 
of origin of the blood, but apparently it was not due 
to a rupture of the liver. I have met with the 
condition due to ruptured liver in the horse. In the 
remaining case it certainly was not derived from that 
organ, nor could I find from where it came. 

Two of the dogs had been rather out of sorts for a 
day, and then suddenly died; the other had had 
distemper a month before, from which she had made an 
excellent recovery, and on the morning of the day she 
died had had a long chase after a rabbit. There was 
no history of any injury in any of the cases, nor any 
suggestion of such. The interesting points are (1) 
Which blood vessel is most likely to rupture ¢ and (2) 
What predisposes it to burst ? 


Hypodermic Oxygenotherapy. 
By Henry Gray, M.R.C.V.S. 


Hypodermic oxygenotherapy has been practised 
for at least the last fourteen years by French 
physicians, notably Drs. Bayeux and Lesieur, and also 
by veterinary surgeons. In human practice it has 
given excellent results in certain cases of croup, 
diphtheria, anzemia, chlorosis, uremia, albuminuria, 
dyspneea, burns, and other maladies. 

F. Dournel, in his Thesis for the Veterinary 
Doctorate, Paris, says that in the pulmonary compli- 
cations of canine distemper it has not given those 
practical results that one could wish for, that when 
used alone it has generally been found to be insufficient, 
and that, as an adjuvant, its rdle is often effaced. 
(Rec. de Méd. Vét., 15th October, 1926). 

Thanks to the information so kindly given to me by 
Lieut.-Col. Ryan, of Cork, I put the use of hypodermic 
oxygenotherapy to the test, and I can, so far as my 
experience has gone, fully confirm the efficacy of it 
in the maladies he mentioned in his paper in the 
Veterinary Record of October 16th. It appears also 
to be an excellent sedative in those cases of Dogs’ Home 
distemper in which the cough is loud, harsh and 
paroxysmal, by subduing or suppressing it altogether 
in a very short space of time. Like Monsieur Dournel, 


I have not as yet found it of much use in the advanced 
stages of broncho-pneumonia. 
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Its application appears painless, rapid and easy, 
provided, of course, a suitable valve to reduce the 
pressure, a high pressure tubing, and a fine needle are 
used. The British Oxygen Co. supplies all kinds of 
valves to suit the whims of the user ; also high pressure 
rubber tubing. Those who are interested should, if 
living in or near, or paying a visit to London, go to the 
British Oxygen Co.’s show rooms in Horseferry Road, 
near St. Vincent’s Square, Westminster, 8.W.1, and 
see the kinds of valves which are to be obtained. 
I use a serum needle, which I pass under the skin 
covering the croup, and allow the gas to go on infil- 
trating the areolar tissue until the skin over the 
shoulders is raised. When it has gone beyond this 
limit and the swelling has become tympanitic I have 
noticed rapid breathing or panting in small dogs. This 
has, however, soon disappeared, as has the swelling, 
also, and the animal has had an excellent appetite 
afterwards. 





A “ Record ’’ Calf? 
By A.rrep Jouns, M.R.C.V.S., 


On October 30th last I attended a Shorthorn cow, 
unable to calve. On examination, I found the calf in a 
normal position, vz., head and both forelegs presenting. 
I anticipated a difficult delivery owing to the size of 
head and limbs. After delivery, I was astonished 
at the size of the calf. It was weighed, and scaled 
10st. This should be hard to beat. Needless to 
say, the calf was dead, probably about 24 hours. 


Kimbolton. 








NATIONAL “CLEAN MILK” CONFERENCE. 





Mr. Wilfrid Buckley, presiding at a national conference, 
convened by the National Clean Milk Society, which was 
held in London on November 16th, said that their three 
particular difficulties were the elimination of tubercle 
in milk, the elimination of contamin&tion, and the limita- 
tion of the increase of bacteria which had found their way 
into the milk. They could not expect that in their lifetime 
the bulk of milk could be produced from tubercle-free 
herds, and the only remedy was to provide that milk which 
might contain tubercle should be treated in such a way 
that the tubercle bacilli were killed and that at the same time 
the milk was damaged as little as possible. Speaking 
generally, he believed the results they desired would be 
brought about more by education than by coercion. 


The Minister of Health, Mr. Chamberlain, said that for 


many years his Department had advocated an increased 
consumption of milk, especially by children, because it 
was likely to promote the general health of the community. 
He pointed to the results of the experiments concluded 
recently for the Ministry by Dr. Corr Mann as confirmation 
of that belief, for the boys provided with milk diet hadshown 
a remarkable improvement in their physical condition. 
Dealing with the importance of clean milk, he said it 
entailed co-operation between the public, the dairying 
industry, and the Government. The Government would 
help by all means in their power. He referred especially 
to the need for education to combat the notion prevalent 
in some quarters that the presence of bovine tubercle 
rea in milk conveyed immunity from human tubercu- 
osis. 
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ABSTRACTS. 


[Infectious Abortion in Sheep—A Preliminary Report. 
H. Wetcu and H. Marsu. (Montana Station Bulle- 
tin 181 (1925), pp. 4). Extract from Experiment 
Station Record. Vol. 54. May, 1926. No. 7. 
Issued by U.S. Dept. of Agriculture.] 

This is a brief statement on investigations of 
infectious abortion in sheep in Montana, where the 
loss of lambs varies from 5 to as high as 75 per cent., 
and the loss of ewes from 0 to 20 per cent. It is 
pointed out that this disease is due to a vibrio which 
is common in stagnant water, and in order to prevent 
losses it is necessary, after the beginning of the 
breeding season, to keep the pregnant ewes entirely 
away from infected water. 


G. W. D. 





(Progress of Tuberculosis Eradication. By J. A. 
KeirNAN. Journal American Veterinary Medical 
Association. Vol. XXIII. No. 1). 


During the year terminating 30th June, 1926, 
much progress was made in the eradication of tuber- 
culosis in the United States. Since the campaign 
against tuberculosis increased, nearly thirty million 
cattle have been tuberculin-tested, and more than a 
million reactors have been condemned and destroyed 
since 1917. During the past year 768 veterinary 
surgeons were engaged full time in eradication work, 
and several hundred practitioners devoted part of 
their time to the tuberculin-testing of cattle under 
State supervision. The work done by practitioners is 
increasing yearly, and it is gratifying to note that the 
majority of herd-owners keep up the work of accre- 
diting their herds. 

Stock-owners in the United States realised early in 
the campaign the desirability of cleaning up all the 
herds in a given community, in order to lessen the 
danger resulting from the exposure of accredited 
herds to infection. The value of area work is very 
apparent. Upon the removal of reactors from herds, 
owners endeavour to replace the tuberculous animals 
with cattle known to be free from disease, and the 
author stresses the wisdom of purchasers insisting 
on the tuberculin test being applied prior to shipment. 
This precaution checkmates the unscrupulous dealer 
who, on account of the large price paid for,clean stock, 
moves animals from non-modified territory into 
modified counties and offers them for sale as 
accredited herds. The intradermal test has largely 
superseded the subcutaneous technique. Further 
work is being carried out to endeavour to improve 
upon the methods now in operation. 

The campaign for suppression of tuberculosis in 
livestock, which is being conducted by the veterinary 
personnel in the States, is bearing results appreciated 
by everyone. More testing is being done, and live- 
stock owners are alive to the benefits obtained by 
regular, annual tuberculin tests. There is no doubt 
that in time all municipalities will require the tuber- 
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culin-testing of all dairy cattle, not as a ¢emporary 
measure, but as a regular procedure. A propos 
birds and swine, it is just as necessary to wage war 
against avian tuberculosis, and more than fourteen 
million birds were inspected by veterinarians engaged 
in the eradication work, 


W. L. 5. 


Tae LABYRINTHINE REFLEXES OF PosrrioNn. 


V. Tanrorrti (Jl Morgagni, February 7th, 1926, p. 161) 
reports that reflex tone persists after destruction of the 
canalicular system, but is lost when the otolith apparatus is 
also destroyed. The otoliths consist of two on each side— the 
lapille in the macule of the utricles, and the sagittz in 
the maculz of the saccules. The excitation of the macula 
is greatest when the otolith is hanging from the macula and 
is lying horizontally. Hence the reflex of tone is maximal 
and minimal in two positions of the head which are 180 
degrees apart, and in plantigrades is greatest when the 
head is hanging down. It is thought that the red nucleus 
presides over these reflexes entirely in the case of the neck 
muscles, but only partly in the case of the muscles of the 
trunk and extremities. When the body and head are in 
a position of repose the stimulus of the sagitta of one side is 
compensated by the contrary stimulus of the lapilla of the 
other side and the tonic mechanism is placed at rest. 
Animals with laterally placed eyes have aparticular position 
of the eyes for every position of the head, and this phenom- 
enon is governed by the reflexes of which the otoliths are 
the exciting agent. Thus it has been shown that each 
utricle controls the tonic innervation of the homolateral 
rectus superior and the heterolateral rectus inferior, and 
each saccule controls that of the homolateral superior and 
the heterolateral inferior oblique. The tone of the external 
and internal recti appears to be controlled by the semi- 
circular canal system, and more especially by the external 
canals.— British Medical Journal. 








Screntiric BREEDING. 


“The decision of the Royal College of Veterinary 
Surgeons to include zootechny, or scientific animal breeding, 
in the curriculum of instruction for students, is of con- 
siderable importance to dog-lovers, as well as others,” 
writes Mr. A. Croxton Smith in The Daily Telegraph. 
“The term zootechny is held to include the laws of genetics 
and a knowledge of the general characters of the different 
breeds of horses, cattle, sheep, pigs, and dogs in the 
United Kingdom. While we have many excellent general 
works on dogs, the beginner, anxious to master some of the 
scientific principles involved in breeding, has little assist- 
ance, except by way of monographs on genetics, most of 
which are too abstruse for the non-scientific. When the 
new body of veterinarians that have mastered this course 
comes into practice it should be of much help to us. It 
is pleasant to know how anxious the veterinary profession 
is to keep itself abreast of the times, hampered though it 
has been, and still is, from lack of funds. Zootechny has 
been taught in the Continental schools for nearly a century, 
but, unlike ours, those institutions have the benefit of 
receiving State grants. In spite of these disabilities, the 
British race has managed to make itself supreme in animal 
breeding, but that is not to say that we could not do better 
still if we enjoyed the advice of trained scientific prac- 
titioners. Coming on the top of Lord Woolavington’s 
gift of £10,000 to the University of Edinburgh towards the 
fund for establishing a Chair of animal breeding, this move 
of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons is to be 
cordially welcomed.” 
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The Central Division. 


Fivry-ruinp ANNUAL DINNER. 

A happy augury for the success of the term of office 
of the new President of the Central Division, Major 
G. W. Dunkin, was provided by the number and 
enthusiasm of the Fellows, guests and lady visitors 

who supported him on the occasion of the fifty-third 
annual dinner of the Division, which was held at the 
Trocadero Restaurant, London, on Thursday, Novem- 
ber 4th, 1926. 

The evening commenced, in accordance with 
custom, with the President’s reception, and the atmos- 
phere of sociability created by this opportunity for 
intermingling was preserved by the adoption of the 
small round table system of seating the general 
company at the dinner itself. Since the transference 
of this function to the Trocadero three years ago 
it has assumed the character of the social occasion 
of the year amongst veterinarians in the South, and 
this was reflected in a * record ” attendance of ladies. 

Following the honouring of the Loyal Toasts, 
Lieut.-Col. J. W. BrirrLeBANk, President of the Royal 
College of Veterinary Surgeons, rose to submit “ The 
Central Veterinary Society.” Colonel Brittlebank 
said: The toast that has been placed in my hands 
is that of your noble selves, the Central Veterinary 
Society. 1 can say sincerely that I appreciate the 
honour of proposing this toast almost more than I 
can tell you. It is a good many years since I was at 
a dinner of the Central Veterinary Society—too many 
years, I think (Hear, hear)—-but time has redeemed 
what I have always looked upon as a lapse on your 
part. Now that I have been put into the position 
which I occupy to-day, I suppose you felt that you 
could not get out of it (Laughter); at any rate, 
I would have you know that I appreciate the honour 
very much. 

The Central Veterinary Society is a society which is 
regarded by other Divisions of the “ National” as a 
good part of the “ National ”’ ; in fact, I have heard it 
said that it is the “‘ National.” I know that is not 
true, but it is of necessity a society of great influence 
and one holding a commanding position in the realm 
of veterinary politics. Situated as you are at the hub 
of the universe, one looks confidently to the Central 
Veterinary Society to lead us on in this very vexed 
question of veterinary politics. 

You hold the immense advantage of having a very 
large membership of members living very close to you. 
This enables your meetings to be held frequently, 
which is a tremendous advantage in keeping the 
Society together. Living up in the North, as I do, 
we look upon the proceedings of the Central Veterin- 
ary Society with a good deal of envy. We look upon 
its membership with more envy, but we have nothing 
but the very best of good feeling towards the Society. 
(Cheers.) We wish it well, and we congratulate the 
Society on the great work which it is doing and which 
it has done in the past. You have had many dis- 
tinguished members—men who have done a great 
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work for the profession: 1 hope and trust that that 
great work will be carried on by your members of to- 
day and those to come. 


From your Society you have contributed much to 
veterinary knowledge ; you have also contributed a 
good deal to veterinary politics. You have lately 
distinguished yourselves by giving a pretty useful 
advertisement to a body of people of whom we are not 
very fond (Laughter), but I do not think you need 
worry about that: as far as I can see the veterinary 
profession should not be pessimistic about the future. 
| know it is stated from time to time that with the 
passing of the horse, the veterinary surgeon will, like 
Othello, “find his occupation gone,” but 1 do not 
believe it. There are many fields of veterinary work 
which have not been touched and I look with the ut- 
most confidence to the future of the veterinary 
profession. (Hear, hear.) 

Your President is a worthy representative of your 
Society. (Cheers.) He follows in the footsteps of 
many distinguished men who have been President of 
the Central Veterinary Society, but I venture to say 
that you have never had a President who filled the 
position in a more honourable manner than does your 
President to-day. (Cheers.) To me, the progress of 
your President is a matter of considerable personal 
interest ; it may be news to some of you that some 
years ago I had the pleasure of examining him. When 
we passed Major Dunkin we passed a most excellent 
student, who has lived up to the promise he showed and 
the high hopes which we entertained of him. (Hear, 
hear.) 

As the President of the Royal College of Veterinary 
Surgeons, I can only say that the Royal College 
wishes the Central Veterinary Society well, wishes its 
President well, and only hopes that it will continue 
to flourish along with its parent body, the “ National ” 
Association, of which I confess to you I am a little 
jealous, as I see that my friend here (indicating Pro- 
fessor Wooldridge, the President of the N.V.M.A.) has 
a much more gorgeous chain of office than I have. 
(Laughter.) But that will not prevent me from 
wishing for the Central Division of the “ National ” 
the very best of good luck and your President every 
possible encouragement. (Cheers.) 

Major G. W. Dunkin, the President of the Central 
Veterinary Society, who was received with loud and 
prolonged cheers, replied to the enthusiastically 


honoured toast in the following terms: It is my plea-’ 


sure and my privilege to reply to the toast of the 
Central Veterinary Society to-night. My pleasure is 
intense-and it is not in the least diminished by the 
fact that I appreciate fully the tremendous difficulties 
which I have in front of me, especially following upon 
the eulogistic remarks of Colonel Brittlebank. 


I wish to-night that I had been elected President of 
this excellent Society many years ago and before the 
many eminent gentlemen who have held this seat of 
honour had taken that position. 1 cannot but help 
feeling somewhat alarmed when I look back on that 
distinguished list of eminent gentlemen who have held 
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this post previously, and realise that I have an 
exceedingly difficult task before me. 

At the risk of being charged with an undue intro- 
duction of the personal element, I will venture to 
mention the names of some of them: there are our 


esteemed friend Professor Buxton, our late 
lamented friend Captain <A. E. Willett, Major 


Graham Rees-Mogg, Colonel Simpson, and last there 
is my immediate predecessor, that distinguished and 
gallant gentleman, Major-General Sir John Moore. 
(Cheers.) Iam perfectly certain that there is no one 
in this room who has not the heartiest admiration 
for him. Sir John Moore is not one of those retired 
army officers who desires to make the most of his 
pension, settle in the country and become a so-called 
“country gentleman,” living at ease for the rest of 
his career. Sir John Moore decided that he had 
lots of work to do and he is doing it. (Hear, hear.) 
I am intensely sorry that he is my immediate pre- 
decessor, because, as all of you will agree, it is an 
exceedingly difficult matter to follow a good man, while 
I have not only to follow a good man, but a very good 
man. However, I do not feel greatly disturbed by 
that, because I feel and hope that I have, and shall 
have throughout my year of office, the support of 
every Fellow of the “ Central,” and I feel certain that 
the year which we commence to-night will be amongst 
the most sati-sctory in the long and honourable 
history of the Society--that is my hope and my 
heart-felt wish. (Cheers.) 

I cannot sit down without referring once again to 
my friend Colonel Brittlebank. We all agree with the 
nice things he has said to-night about the Central 
Veterinary Society, but I take great exception to the 
personal remarks he has passed on me. (Laughter.) 
He referred in no uncertain terms to an episode in my, 
I am afraid distant, past, when he was my examiner. 
He told you he passed me, but he did not tell you what 
difficulty he had in getting his fellow examiners to do 
the same. (Laughter.) In regard to professional 
matters, Colonel Brittlebank tells us that he himself 
is not in the least pessimistic as to the future of the 
profession. I can assure Colonel Brittlebank that 
that is the feeling of the Central Veterinary Society. 
(Hear, hear.) In point of fact, if I may say so, we 
are, | think, somewhat more optimistic than we were, 
for we have found that the gradual disappearance of 
the horse (if it is indeed disappearing, which I beg 
leave to doubt) makes no difference to our activities 
as a society. . 

I have nothing more to say, except to thank you, 
ladies and gentlemen, for the way in which you have 
received this toast and you, Colonel Brittlebank, for 
the manner in which you have proposed it. (Cheers.) 


PRESENTATION OF THE VicToRY MEDAL. 


‘ollowing a musical item, the PrestpENT rose to 
present the Victory Medal to Mr. James Rowe. 
In making the presentation Major Dunkin said: 
This is a real pleasure. It is my _ duty 
to-night to present the gold medal which has been 
awarded annually by the Central Veterinary Society, 
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and this year it gives me particular and intense pleasure 
to make the presentation. This gold medal, I may say 
for the information of those ladies and gentlemen who 
are not acquainted with it, is a medal which has been 
struck by the Cenrtal Veterinary Society to commem- 
orate the victory of the Allies in the late Great War. 
It is presented annually to that individual who, in the 
opinion of the Council of the Society, has done most 
to merit it. 


The Council this year has, in its wisdom, decided 
to present that medal to a gentleman whom we all 
admire, namely, Mr. James Rowe. (Loud cheers.) 
Mr. James Rowe is our oldest Fellow—in point of fact, 
Mr. Rowe was present at the inaugural meeting of the 
Society in 1870. (Cheers.) He had then qualified 
only two years and was just over 21 years of age, so 
that it is patent to all of us that even so long ago as 
that Mr. Rowe’s enthusiasm for the progress of 
the profession was evident. That desire for the 
advancement of his profession has remained with him, 
intensifying throughout the years, during half a 
century to the present day, for Mr. Rowe still attends 
our meetings as often as he is able. (Hear, hear.) 


We are honoured and fortunate in having him with 
us to-night as our guest. I am only voicing the wishes 
of the whole of the Fellows of the Central Veterinary 
Society when I offer to Mr. Rowe our congratulations 
and our thanks for what he has done for the Society 
and for the profession in the past. (Cheers.) 


If I may be allowed to glance off, more or less at a 
tangent, for a moment, I would remind those of you 
who have attended the deliberations of the Royal 
College at 10 Red Lion Square, of the gorgeous stained- 
glass window, which is the middle one of the three 
on the Eastern side of the Council Chamber. You 
will be interested to know that that masterpiece is the 
work of Mr. Rowe’s sister. Moreover, that window 
was placed in position during Mr. Rowe’s tenure of 
office as President of this Society. (Cheers.) In 
addition to officiating as President of this Society 
Mr. Rowe also acted as its Secretary for twelve years. 
No doubt Mr. Rowe has seen much progress since he 
attended the inaugural meeting of the Society; to 
that progress he himself has contributed in no small 
measure. His work for the profession can be bri¢gfly 
described as one long period of self-sacrificing en- 
deavour on its behalf. It is an example to us of what 
can be done when one likes to try. Mr. Rowe’s genial 
nature and kindly disposition have endeared him to us 
all; we like to see him come into our meetings 
because he reminds us of the good old times, of the 
hunting days—days when Mr. Rowe probably 
rode on horseback to the meetings of the Society. 
I feel that I am expressing the feelings of you all when 
I say that inside this elegant little case not only will 
Mr. Rowe find the gold medal with which it is our 
unanimous wish to present him but also our warmest 
congratulations and our heartfelt good wishes for the 
future. (Cheers.) 


The President then handed the Victory Medal to 
Mr. Rowe, amid the applause of the company. 
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Mr. James Rowg, in acknowledgment said : Major 
Dunkin, President of this, the Central Veterinary 
Society as I knew it all those years ago, members of 
the Council, my thanks to you. Ladies, 
Visitors, and Fellow Members, I have departed from 
the usual course of opening a speech, because I believe 
I am the only man present who is privileged to make 
an exception to the ordinary rule, being an example of 
“the survival of the fittest.” (Hear, hear.) I little 
thought, fifty-six years ago—two years after I 
qualified— when George Armitage and George Fleming 
called the leading members of the profession together 
in the hope of creating some tangible body to represent 
the profession, that I, stepping into office with the 
vigour of youth should have remained in it all these 
years and have seen the changes that have followed ; 
that I should have lived to see this Society take such 
a prominent and useful place in the life of the pro 
fession and have so wide a sphere of influence as it 
has to-day. I thank you cordially and sincerely 
for the bestowal of an honour that was totally un- 
expected by me. You have brought me up out of the 
past ; 1 was quietly slipping back into my natural 
position— that of an “old ’un.” (No! No!) I must 
be brief and I have no time for reminiscence, but i 
should like to say that I have been a cyclist for fift y-six 
years and that I attribute my knowledge to the way 
I have travelled about in France, Italy, Scotland and 
Wales ; my life awheel in the country has helped me 
to survive so that I can continue to come amongst 
you and can receive this great honour at your hands. 
My mind is as virile as ever, and I hope that if I live 
to see eighty years I shall still be able to come among 
you and revive the memories of old times. I thank 
you, ladies and gentlemen. (Cheers.) 

The health of the recipient of the Victory Medal 
was drunk with musical honours. 

Mr. Trevor F. Spencer proposed the toast of ** The 
Visitors,” as follows: I always regard as enviable 
those people—and I think they include the majority 
of after-dinner speakers— who invariably, in proposing 
a toast, commence their remarks by expressing tlie 
pleasure with which they undertake the task. | 
confess, Mr. President, that I have never experienced 
those pleasurable feelings myself, and that the only 
moment at which I feel, if not pleased, at any rate 
tremendously relieved, is the moment when I realise 
that my duty is at an end, which, incidentally, 
is probably also the moment when my audience 
are most pleased. (Laughter.) You will excuse 
my beginning on that personal note, but 

can assure you that to a man of my 
reticience—(laughter)—it is no small matter to be 
called upon to address a gathering of elegant women 
and learned men such as | see around me, and I doubt 
very much whether anyone but my President, for 
whom I have the highest possible regard, could have 
persuaded me to run the risk- the risk, that is, of 
failing adequately to convey to our guests a sense of 
the honour they have done us in coming here to-night. 

Our guests consist in part of members of our own 
profession and in part of other ladies and gentlemen 
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more favourably situated. (Laughter.) For the 
information of the latter | may be pardoned, perhaps, 
for saying that although the headquarters of the 
Central Veterinary Society are in London, the member- 
ship is by no means confined to veterinary surgeons 
who reside in or around that great city. The latter 
comprise, of course, the most influential—I will not 
say the most wealthy, I will say the least impoverished 
—members of the profession, on account of the fact 
that owing to their environment they are able to 
earn maximum fees in minimum time, which results 
in their having a certain amount of leisure, some of 
which they expend in popularising the Society by 
methods such as those you see in operation this even- 
ing. 

The membership of the Society is wide, comprising 
as it does general practitioners, professors of veterinary 
science, officers of the Army Veterinary Service and 
what are called whole-time veterinary inspectors or, 
as I think they prefer to be called, whole-time veter- 
inary officers of health. This last-named is a small 
but highly competent body, and I am not ex- 
aggerating when I say that knowledge of the subjects 
in which they specialise seems to ooze from their 
finger tips. I never could imagine, however, how 
they came by their title of “ whole-time,” seeing that 
they take leave from Saturday to Monday twice a 
week and have six weeks’ holiday in the summer 
time. (Laughter.) It is quite natural, I submit, 
that we seven days a week men should envy them 
somewhat on that account. 

Then we have the professors of veterinary science, 
teachers in the veterinary schools, to whom we look 
up and whom we admire, much in the way that the 
schoolboy admires Jack Hobbs, for the very human 
reason that they have attained to a prominence which 
we can never hope to reach, coupled perhaps with an 
occasional heretic thought that may pass through our 
minds that it is a little matter to read up a lecture in 
the morning and deliver it as your own work in the 
afternoon. (Loud laughter.) 

With regard to the Royal Army Veterinary Corps, 
nothing in to-night’s programme gives us greater 
pleasure than to welcome as a visitor the distinguished 
head of the Corps in the person of Major-General 
Sawyer. (Cheers.) He presides over a section of His 
Majesty’s Forces to which we shall always point with 
pride and admiration for the truly wonderful work 
that its members performed during the Great War: 
The fact that they had to recruit a large number of 
general practitioners to help them adds only to their 
reputation. (Laughter.) 

Another guest whose presence is extremely gratify- 
ing to me, personally, as I am sure it is to all of you, 
but to me because he happens to be one of my oldest 
friends, is Lieutenant Colonel Brittlebank, the Presi- 
dent of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons. I 
always told him he would be the head of his profession 
when his turn came—-(laughter)—and I am sure we 
all congratulate him on the correctness of my diagnosis. 
We also join together in wishing him health and happi- 
ness during his year of office. (Cheers.) 
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The law is represented here to-night not, so faras ] 
know, by any member of the police force—(laughter)- 
but by a distinguished barrister, in the person of Mr. 
Ivar Gunn, whose presence is all the more welcome 
in that he has brought Mrs. Gunn with him. (Hear, 
hear.) The mention of Mr. Gunn’s profession re- 
minds me of an incident which occurred within the 
last few days when a friend of mine came to me to ask 
what he should do with his boy, who was just leaving 
school. He did not know whether to make the boy 
a veterinary surgeon or a barrister. I said to him: 
“it is a hundred to one you make him a barrister.” 
My friend asked “Why?” I replied: ‘ Because 
veterinary surgeons are not made, they are born; 
if they were not born there wouldn’t be any.” 
(Laughter.) 

Amongst the professors, we are honoured to wel- 
come as a guest Professor Wooldridge, the President 
of the National Veterinary Association of Great 
Britain and Ireland. (Cheers.) Amongst a multitude 
of accomplishments as an operator, Professor Woold- 
ridge is gifted with marked surgical dexterity. As 
you can imagine, those of you who are surgeons, 
this is largely due to the conformation of his hands, 
which I once likened to those of a beautiful woman, 
but on subsequent examination I found I should have 
omitted the adjective. (Laughter.) 

Another distinguished visitor is Captain Aveston, 
the President of the Mid-West and South Wales 
Division of the National Association which, as its 
name indicates, is an extremely important Division 
because, as you will notice, they only want another 
point of the compass to cover the whole country. 
(Laughter.) 

We are also privileged to have the presence of the 
“orand old man” of the Association, who’ 
has just been handed the gold medal of the Society 
(Cheers.) Mr. James Rowe was qualified some years 
before I was born. We congratulate him on_ his 
wonderful record and hope he may live for many years 
in order to furnish a further proof of the truth of the 
maxim that hard work never hurts anybody. (Cheers.) 

[ have purposely left to the end others of our 
distinguished guests because-all of them, or nearly all, 
belong to the sister branch of human medicine. 
The reason why, apart from the charm of their com- 
pany, they are specially welcomed to-night is because 
they are shining examples of that broadmindedness 
which recognises no dividing line between human 
medicine and veterinary medicine, but are willing to 
give us freely of their vast store of pathological know- 
ledge in return for what we have to offer. I refer 
with appreciation and gratitude in this connection to 
the following ladies and gentlemen; Captain §. R. 
Douglas, the Chairman of the Tuberculin Committee 
of the Medical Research Council, and also a member 
of the Foot-and-Mouth Disease Research Committee ; 
Dr. P. P. Laidlaw, one of the best-known pathologists 
in the Kingdom, who is engaged with our esteemed 
President in distemper research work; Dr. and Mrs. 
Maitland or, as I should have said, the two Doctors 
Maitland, both of whom are engaged on foot-and- 
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mouth disease research work at the Lister Institute. 
Last, but by no means least, Mrs. Brakspeare, who 
has already done so much to entertain us this evening 
by her m2gnificent singing. (Cheers.) 

I couple w'th this toast the names of Major-General 
Sawyer and Captain Aveston. 

Major-General H. T. Sawyer, C.B., D.S.O., 
M.R.C.V.S., who was the first of the visitors to reply 
said: I feel greatly flattered at being asked to respond 
to the toast of ‘‘ The Visitors ” to-night. I am only 
regretting that a more able orator has not been ob- 
tained to do justice to the occasion. I am quite sure 
that I am voicing the sentiments of the whole of the 
visitors when I thank you for the honour you have 
done us to-night in asking us to join with you, and for 
the jolly evening you have given us. 

Your Society is one of the senior and at the same 
time one of the most important of veterinary associa- 
tions, and there is not the slightest doubt that these 
associations are the mainspring which animates the 
members of the profession, keeping them together and 
helping to raise and uphold their status. I cannot 
imagine anything nicer for the busy practitioner 
than to feel that he has got his Society to turn to for 
help and counsel when he wants it, instead of having 
to plough a lonely furrow. To those of us who are in 
the Service that is a point which appeals very much, 
because the first thing we have to learn in the Army 
is team work. 

Mr. Spencer said something very nice about the 
Royal Army Veterinary Corps and what they did in 
the War. I should also like to put forward my views 
on this subject. We did our best in the War— we 
did what we could, but we should never have done 
what we did if it had not been for the extraordinarily 
able way in which we were backed up by the rest of 
the profession. On looking around me, I see men who 
helped to make veterinary history in the war. 
I see my old Chief—Major-General Sir John 
Moore :—(cheers)—-you know all about  him- 
it is unnecessary for me to say anything 
more. I see also another old friend who helped 
me very much in the war my friend Colonel Dunlop 
Young. (Cheers.) Again, I look across to the 
opposite side of the room and I see another friend who 
did a great deal to help me, although he was sun- 
fortunately medically unfit to take a commission— | 
refer to Mr. George Male. (Cheers.) Mr. Male gave us 
of his best, devoting a great deal of time to the task of 
getting things ready to go overseas to be handed over 
to Sir John Moore to help us get things right in France. 
I have spent the whole of my professional life in 
the Service. It has been a very pleasant time, and 
provided extraordinarily varied interest, as one’s 
duties range from valueing a government elephant 
to drawing up a scale of rations and medi- 
cines for carrier pigeons. (Laughter.) I thank 
you for the very kind way in which you have 
received the toast, and I am only voicing the senti- 
ments of all the guests in thanking our hosts for the 
extraordinarily good evening they have given us. 
(Cheers.) 
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Mr. J. J. Aveston, President of the Mid-West and 
South Wales Division, who also responded, said in the 
course of his remarks: I must tell you that the thing 
which has struck me most to-night is the number of 
ladies who have graced this occasion with their 
presence. (Hear, hear.) 1 can assure you from exten- 
sive experience that our profession has no better 
friends than the ladies, whose sympathy, help and 
consideration are so greatly appreciated by its mem- 
bers. You will not lose anything by going out of 
your way to leave those whose lives are so closely 
bound up with those of their pets a little happier for 
your visit. I went into the war as a junior officer, 
straight from the position of an ordinary general 
practitioner and I was lucky to come under General 
Sawyer. He made my life in the army a happy one 
and, in my humble sphere, I did my best not to let 
him down. I still speak to all my friends in the West 
of England of the very kind manner in which I, as a 
general practitioner, was treated by the officers of the 
Royal Army Veterinary Corps. (Hear, hear.) I am 
fully conscious of the honour of the great welcome 
which you have given me this evening as the repre- 
sentative of the Mid-West and South Wales Division 
of the “ National.”’ I cannot tell you how greatly 
[ appreciate that weleome. Many of my friends in 
South Wales who are full-time veterinary surgeons 
to the greater collieries are, I regret to say, 
going through anxious times at the moment. 
They are having a hard time, and you can 
help them by your’ sympathetic thoughts 
and good wishes. We met them last week at Cardiff 
and they came there smiling and happy despite their 
troubles. It will show you the stuff of which they are 
made when I say that they were full of optimism. 
(Cheers.) I am sure you will sympathise with them 
to-day. 

We want some means to bring home to the people of 
this country the value of the work which the profession 
is doing. We want them to understand the sympathy, 
the help and the ability we bring to the needs of the 
lower creation, and the sooner we get an organising 
department of the veterinary profession the sooner 
will we get thanks for the really great work which we 
are doing, which is often quite unsuspected. I do 
not think that there is anything that the veterinary 
profession desires that it could not obtain from those 
in authority if it were to press for it, for the profession 
holds a niche in the great heart of the British public. 


I should like to mention that we are making a 
“ bit of a splash ” on the occasion of the Annual Dinner 
of our Division on the third Friday in January. On 
that day, if we could be honoured by the presence of 
your President, as well as by that of the Presidents 
of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons and of 
the “ National ”’—-who have promised to come it 
would help us much. (Hear, hear.) We have asked 
the nine Medical Officers of Health of the counties in 
the Division to be present. I also include in this 
invitation Major-General Sawyer. I am certain that 
if he would only come amongst us he would 
be assured of the warmest of welcomes. I thank you 
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on behalf of the Division which I have the honour to 
represent for the welcome you have given me. 

Lieut.-Col. J. WakerieLp Rainey gave “ The 
Ladies,” and in doing so said: I have the honour to 
propose to you the health of the Ladies. It ought to’ 
be enough for me to say this and to sit down.. 

I feel, and from what Mr. Aveston has already said | 
am sure, that he feels with me, that the mere mention 
of this toast should suffice to quicken the dullest man 
present to such an outspoken appreciation of the 
charms that surround him as would make superfluous 
any halting utterances of mine. 

If, however, I must speak, I will revenge myself 
upon you, my relatively soulless fellow-men, by telling 
you that if there appears in your demeanour to-night 
the slightest trace of light-hearted gaiety, the 
smallest spark of relief, from the dreadfully material 
business of eating and drinking and discussing your 
professional interests, it is not due to any virtue of 
your own but solely to that of the ladies who have 
so graciously honoured us with their presence. (Cheers.) 


Ladies are to this sort of social occasion what the 
gas—perhaps it would be better to say the efferves- 
cence-——is to champagne ; something which begins 
by being a luxury and ends by being a necessity. 
(Laughter.) 

One is reminded of the very old story (I think it 
may have been General Sawyer who first told it to 
me and, if so, I apologise to him) about the last-joined 
cavalry subaltern who in the course of an examination 
for promotion found himself confronted with the 
question : “ What are the uses of cavalry in war ? ” 
He was not much of a military student but he was an 
ingenious young fellow so, after some thought, he 
produced the following reply: ‘‘ The uses of cavalry 
in war are many, but the chief is to give a picturesque 
distinction to what would otherwise be a vulgar 
brawl.” The same sort of thing may be said with at 
least equal truth of the part played by the ladies on 
an occasion like the present one. (Laughter.) You 
all know the hackneyed verse of poetry in which 
we are told that woman is only truly herself when the 
brow (presumably someone else’s brow) is wrung with 
pain and anguish, and that under what would seem 
to be more favourable conditions she is “ uncertain, 
coy, and hard to please.” Now this may have been 
perfectly true of the particular lady the poet had in 
mind at the time he wrote that verse. One may 
imagine that the lady had successfully and devotedly 
nursed him through a painful illness and that on 
becoming convalescent he sought, very properly, to 
mark the occasion by taking her out to dinner, 
and probably making a little love to her, after the 
romantic fashion of poets. (Laughter.) He seems to 
have been an unworldly sort of person so that he chose 
the wrong sorts of food for her, and gave her dry hock 
to drink (all ladies hate dry hock) and to crown every- 
thing he omitted to observe or comment upon the 
beautiful new dress she had put on for the first time 
in honour of the event. At the end of a singularly 
unsuccessful evening he would go home and write 
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that verse of poetry. But as a generalisation it is 
quite untrue to say that woman is hard to please. If 
you doubt me, look around you—the shiest man can 
do this when his instinct of self preservation is tem- 
porarily narcotised by alcohol—look at the plain, 
harsh, rugged faces of the men, and then at the radiant 
smiling beauty of the assembled ladies, and ask your- 
selves whether in this hour of ease, at any rate, woman 
is hard to please. (Laughter.) 

Major F. T. G. Hoppay, who replied, said: As a 
lady, and on behalf of the ladies present, including 
my two professional colleagues, I thank Colonel 
Rainey for all the nice things he has said about us, 
but he has not said sufficient—in fact, not half 
enough— although in what he has said he has done us 
justice : that is “ as much as a mere man can.” 

Let me add to his eulogiums that now we have “a 
place in the sun ” we have come to stay ; and although 
the treatment of the larger animals is, in a way, a little 
awkward for us, in that of the smaller animals and 
birds, and also in laboratory research, we have an 
open field and one in which we can get “ equal pay for 
equal work.” 

In connection with this, I would like to read you 
what our Women’s Press says about usin The Woman’s 
Leader of this week’s issue. It says: “there is a 
boom in business girls. No longer do they make tea 
in office hours, titivate their faces and disturb the 
serenity of their male colleagues, as they appeared to do 
after the war.” To-day, to quote the remarks of Sir 
Charles Higham at the Soroptimist Club last week, 
“they are emphatically better employees then men. 
They are more loyal; they work well together ; 
they are neater and cheerier ; they do not shirk their 
task and try to get on; they will never have a ca- 
canny policy ; they are discreet and do not brag about 
what they hear inthe office. For all these reasons if 
men do not pull themselves together, in twenty years’ 
time, women will dominate all branches of the world.”’ 


With those phrases, as a woman for the 
time being, and replying on behalf of my 
sex, | may say that I agree, and that I look for- 
ward to the time when, ata dinner of the “ Central,” 
a lady will be occupying the Presidential Chair and 
that the speeches will commence, “ Mrs. President.” 
Perhaps we may even see the chain of office which 
adorns the shoulders of the greater President who is 
here to-night (I refer to Colonel Brittlebank) ornament- 
ing the shoulders of one of our sex too, after she has 
previously become the recipient of the other high 
honour which the Central Society alone confers, 
namely, the Victory Medal. 

Inthe name of myself, and of the other ladies present 
I desire to thank you for the way in which you have 
received the toast of our health. (Cheers.) 


The success of the dinner was contributed to very 
greatly by the excellence of the musical programme, 
for which Miss Grace Kenya (soprano), Mr. Lawrence 
Folker (baritone), and Mr, T. C. Sterndale Bennett, 
in lighter vein, were responsible, with Mr. Emile 
Philippe as accompanist. 
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Victoria raed Benevolent Fund. 


QUARTERLY ene oF COUNCIL. 


A Quarterly Meeting of the Council of the Fund was 
held at the College, 10 Red Lion Square, W.C.1., on 
Thursday, 7th October, 1926, when there were present : 
Mr. 8. H. Slocock in the Chair, Mr. A. Gofton, Major 
T. M. Inglis, Mr. P. J. L. Kelland, Mr. G. H. Locke, 
Mr. J. W. McIntosh, Maj.-Gen. Sir John Moore, Mr. 
A. M. Munro, Mr. E. Alfred West, Professor G. H. 
Wooldridge, Lieut.-Col. P. J. Simpson and Lieut.-Col. 
T. Dunlop Young. 

The Minutes of the previous meeting, having been 
published, were taken as read and signed as correct. 

Apologies for absence were received from Mr. W. 
Freeman Barrett, Mr. F. L. Gooch, Mr. P. J. Howard, 
Mr. J. Ewing Johnston, Mr. R. B. Nelder, Mr. H. P. 
Standley, Captain S. Villar and Mr. W. Jackson Young. 

Secretary's Report.—The Secretary reported that 
since the previous quarterly meeting, the following 
donations had been received : 


ee 
R. A. Marking... 5 5 O 
Bolton’s Cinema en 27 6 O 
Eastern Counties’ V.M.A. 210 O 
P. W. Walker .. 12 0 
Professor Wooldridge, “Collecting Box 15 0 4 
H. W. Steele Bodger, Collecting Box 2 2 0 
Sir John Moore # 3 3 0 
Royal (Dick) Veterinary College, Col- 
lecting Box ' 3 4 0 
J. A. Edwards... sgn ad . O10 6 
W. W. Smart . ‘en “ee ae 
T. G. Heatley .. 2 0 0 
J. W. Hall Masheter .. 010 6 
£63. 14 4 


Cases. -14. Widow, aged 70, 
two contribute together 7s. 6d. per week ; 
income beyond old age pension. 

It was resolved that the grant of 10s. per week be 
continued in this case. 

52. Daughter of deceased member, 
just left school. 

It was resolved that the grant hitherto made of £40 
per annum towards school fees be discontinued, 
but that an amount not exceeding £10 be made to 
cover the applicant’s examination fees for qualification 
as a Dispenser. 

57. Daughter of deceased member, aged 50; no 
occupation owing to ill-health. 

It was resolved that a grant of £6 10s. be made for 
the present quarter. 

74. Widow, aged 62; two sons, both invalids ; 
one daughter housekeeper ; sole income, £1 per week 
from Masonic Benevolent Institution and 10s. from the 
daughter. 

It was resolved that the grant of 1Us. per week be 
continued. 


five ieeabitne : 
no other 


aged, 17; 
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91. Daughter of late member, aged 45; income 
18s. per week. 

It was resolved that the grant of £1 per month be 
continued for the present quarter. 

- 98. Widow, aged 56; no income. 

It was resolved that the grant of 10s. per week be 
continued for the present quarter. 

100. M.R.C.V.S., aged 68 ; no occupation owing to 
ill-health ; one daughter —_ two sons, but none able 
to help. 

It was resolved that a ‘gun of 10s. per week be 
made in this case. 

101. Widow, aged 67; one son a cripple and help- 
less ; two daughters, nurses; total income, £10 per 
annum. 

It was resolved that a grant of 10s. per week be made 
in this case for the present quarter. 

102. Son of member, aged 47, and daughter, aged 
45; both unfit for occupation owing to ill-health ; 
total income, £80 per annum. 

It was resolved that a grant of 10s. per week be 
made in this case. 

Garnett Memorial Fund.--The Secretary reported 
that he had received from the National Provincial 
Bank the sum of £506 10s. 9d., representing the amount 
of the Garnett Memorial Fund with interest to date, 
and that this sum had been placed to the Donations 
Account of the Fund. In transmitting this sum, the 
Garnett Memorial Committee intimated their desire 
that the amount should be kept separate from the 
General Account of the Benevolent Fund, the income 
to be used to provide a Garnett Annuity for such 
person or persons as may be nominated by the Council 
of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons. 

It was resolved that the amount be accepted on the 
conditions stated and that the sum be invested in 
Consols. 








Foot-AND-MouTH DISEASE. 

Mr. Guinness, replying in the House of Commons on Mon- 
day to Captain Gunstan, said he was aware that peat moss 
imported from Holland was being used as litter for stock 
and was afterwards spread on the land as manure. 
Owing to the prevalence of foot-and-mouth disease in 
Holland imports of farm produce such as hay and straw 
for use as fodder or litter were prohibited. Seeing that 
peat moss litter was not generally produced on farms and 
there was no evidence connecting an outbreak of foot-and- 
mouth disease with its use, he had not felt justified in 
prohibiting its entry. Replying to Lieutenant-Colonel 
Heneage he said the actual expenditure of the Foot-and- 
Mouth Disease Research Committee was £6,546 in the year 
ended March 31, 1925, and £9,521 in the year ended Marchi 
last. In the current year the estimated expenditure was 
£15,000. So far as could be at present foreseen, the future 
requirements of the Committee might be expected to be 
in the neighbourhood of £15,000 a year. A first progress 
report, giving full information of the Committee’s activities, 
was published last year, and a second report was in the 
Press. Broadly speaking, the Committee were making 
some progress along several different lines of attack ; 
but the whole problem was still obscure. In reply to Mr. 
Hurd, Mr. Guinness said that if the present improvement 
in the position with regard to foot-and-mouth disease was 
maintained, he proposed to approach the Dominion 
Governments on the subject, but he thought it would be 
premature to do so at the present moment. 
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DIVISIONAL REPORT. 


North of England Division.* 


A meeting of the North of England Division was 
held at Armstrong College, Newcastle-on-Tyne, on 
25th September, 1926. 

The Chair was occupied by the President, Mr. T. 
Wilkinson, and the following signed the attendance 
book: Messrs. C. G. Mill, E. H. Pratt, T. M. Mitchell, 
C. Elphick, G. Thompson, H. Peele, J. P. Isherwood, 
J. H. Taylor, T. R. Jarvie, W. L. Stewart, F. Chris- 
topher, J. W. Rider, J. Davidson, A. C. Forbes, W. B. 
Towell, P. Snaith, F. J. L. Croudace, W. H. Blackburn, 
and J. R. Rider, Hon. Secretary. Visitor: Mr. W.S. 
Chalmers, Armstrong College. 

Apologies for absence were received from Major 
Hobday and Captain Southall, and Messrs. W.Summers, 
H. Hicks and W. Jackson Young. 

The minules of the previous meeting, having been 
published, were taken as read and were confirmed. 

Obituary.---The President referred to the loss sus- 
tained by the Association by the death of Mr. E. R. 
Gibson. Mr. Gibson had been an active member for 
many years, having held the offices of President and 
Secretary. His quiet, unassuming manner had made 
him many friends, and his sudden death had come as a 
shock to members. A letter of sympathy and a 
wreath had been sent to Mrs. Gibson and family, while 
the President and Secretary, with other members of 
the Association, had attended the funeral. 

The PRESIDENT moved that a vote of sympathy be 
passed and recorded in the minutes. 

The vote was passed, members standing in silence. 

Correspondence.——Letters returning thanks for sym- 
pathy extended to them were read from Lady Stock- 
man and Mrs. Gibson. 

A letter from Mr. Dotchin was read in which he 
tendered his resignation on account of leaving the 
district, and wishing the Division continued pros- 
perity. 

Mr. Dotchin’s resignation was accepted with regret, 
and the meeting expressed the hope that he would re- 
visit the Division when circumstances permitted. 

Letters were read from the General Secretary, 
N.V.M.A., as follows : 

(i) That the resolution from the Division re- 
lating to the control of cows reacting to the Tuber- 
culin test, had been referred to the Veterinary 
Inspectors’ Committee for consideration. 

(ii) That the new bye-law proposed by the Sec- 
retary and relating to the publication of scales of 
fees had been adopted by the Council. 

Election of New Members.—Mr. Taylor proposed 
that Major Hobday, Captain Southall, R.A.V.C., and 
Mr. W. Lyle Stewart, having been nominated at the 
previous meeting, be elected members of the Division, 
Major Hobday and Captain Southall being in an 
Honorary capacity. 

Mr. HiLu seconded, and the motion was carried. 





* Received on October 18th, 
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Nominations.—Mr. J. J. McDowall, Sunderland, 
was nominated by Mr. Croupace, seconded by Mr. 
MITCHELL. 

The Secretary then read the report of the Council 
Meeting, dealing with various matters of internal 
economy. 

The report was considered satisfactory and ap- 
proved. 

Mr. W. LYLE Stewart then presented his paper on 
“Summer Mastitis in Cattle.’ [This paper and the 
discussion which followed are reproduced elsewhere in 
this issue.—Ed.]. 

A hearty vote of thanks was accorded to the author 
for his paper, on the motion of the PRESIDENT, 
seconded by Mr. Prez, to which Mr. Stewart made 
a suitable response. 

Exhibit.—Mr. C. E.eutck exhibited the tongue of a 
dog, saying that the owner believed the animal to 
be suffering from some affection of the teeth, or it 
might be a bone lodged in the throat. Examination 
showed the presence of Stuttgart disease, with clearly- 
marked areas of necrosis. 

It was interesting to learn that the dog had never 
actually been in contact with other animals, the 
accuracy of the statement being vouched for by the 
owner. 

A vote of thanks to the President for his conduct in 
the chair, and to the authorities of Armstrong College 
for the use of the room, terminated the business of the 
meeting. 

J. R. Riper, 
Hon. Secretary. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


The Editor will be glad to receive items of professional interest 
inclusion in these columns. 











Diary of Events. 


Nov. 27th—-Meeting of the West of Scotland Division 
at’ Glasgow. 

Nov. 27th- - Meeting of the North of England Division 
at Darlington. 

Nov. 29th—Meeting of the Editorial Committee 
N.V.M.A., at 4-3) p.m. 

Nov. 30th-—Changes in address for Register to be 
notified to Registrar. 
Examination fees payable. 

Dec. 2nd—Meeting of the Central Division at 10 


Red Lion Square, W.C.. 
7th--Meeting of the Lancashire Division at 
at Manchester, 3-30 p.m. 
7th—-Membership Examinations (written). 
9th—Membership Examinations (oral). 


Dec. 


Dec. 
Dee. 


APPOINTMENTS IN INDIA. 


With reference to the advertisement which appears 
in this week’s issue for (A) an Officer for Research 
Work ; (B) a Professor of Pathology, at the Punjab 
Veterinary College, Lahore, we are advised that for 
special appointments, entailing special training and 
ability, the emoluments offered are insufficient. 
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ARMY VETERINARY SERVICE. 


MOVEMENTS OF OFFICERS. 


Lieutenants P. C. W. Creagh and A. P. Macdonald 
sailed for Egypt on the 3rd September, for a tour of foreign 
service. 

Major J. J. Plunkett, O.B.E., sailed for India on the 
14th September, for a tour of foreign service. 

Captain G. F. Watkins was posted to the Rhine for duty 
on the Ist November. 

Major R. F. Bett arrived from India on _ the 
3rd November. He is at present on leave, pending posting 
to Newcastle-on-Tyne for duty. 

Colonel W. A. Pallin, C.B.E., D.S.0., F.R.C.V.S. arrived 
from India on the 3rd November, and assumed duty as 
Assistant Director of Veterinary Services, Kastern Com- 
mand, on the 15th November. 

Lieutenants J. F. L. Taylor and J. 8. Kingston sailed 
for India on the 9th November, for a tour of foreign service. 

Major 8. L. Slocock, M.C., F.R.C.V.S. sailed for Egypt 
on the 11th November, for a tour of foreign service. 





Erratum: Mr. Hall-Masheter’s remarks in the course of 
the discussion on “* Clinical Notes by Local Practitioners,” 
at the meeting of the Mid-West and South Wales Division, 
reported in last week’s Record, should read (p. 1048, col. 
2, para. 2): 

**T have seen it stated somewhere that one can make 
one’s own vaccine by taking the discharge, diluting it with 
water and boiling for a few minutes —afterwards straining — 
and injecting about two ounces of the mixture.” 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Letters to the Editor should reach the Office not later than by the 
first post on Tuesday morning for insertion in following Saturday’s issue. 
All correspondence must bear the name and address of the con- 


tributor for publication. 
The Editor does not hold himself responsible for the opinions of 


his correspondents. 


A Proposed Alteration in the Students’ Curriculum. 
To tHE Eprror or THE VETERINARY REcorRD. 
Sir, —I met a Member of the Council of the Royal College 

of Veterinary Surgeons the other day, and was surprised 

to learn from him that among the changes our governing 
body are contemplating in the students’ curriculum, is 
one that affects the teaching of stable management and 
horse shoeing. It is suggested that the proposed new 
bye-law should make provision for the continued teaching 
of this subject in the second year, but that there should be 
no examination on it then, this being conducted in con- 
nection with the Class ‘‘C’”’ examination for hygiene, 
the surgical shoeing examination remaining part of the 

Class ‘‘ D ”’ examination. 

To-night, sitting in front of » rousing fire, the more I 
thought over the proposed change, the less I liked it— 
hence this letter. In my student days (now some 25 
years ago) to have practical knowledge of animals, to be 
a horse-man and efficient in horse mastership, was the 
height of almost every student’s ambition, but other days, 
other ambitions; the men who count most to-day are 
those who can spot microbes and cultivate germs, or those 
who can super-educate themselves and are lucky enough 
to become whole-time Veterinary Inspectors. 

By far the greater number of our profession are engaged 
in general practice, and if we are to continue to increase 
our usefulness, all graduates, whatever their ultimate goal, 
must have knowledge of animals in health as well as in 
disease, and know how to handle and control all classes of 
stock, as well as domestic pets. 

Intimate knowledge on this subject is more essential 
to our students to-day than ever it was, because present- 
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day boys and girls have less opportunity of acquiring 
“ horse-sense ’”’ than their fathers had, owing chiefly to 
the altered conditions of pleasure transport. Some in our 
profession, such as teachers and laboratory workers, will 
believe that such knowledge is beneath their dignity, but 
to my mind, it is yearly growing more important for us to 
have this knowledge, and to be able to impart it to our 
clients and their employees. 

1 have always dreamed that some form of veterinary 
panel practice might be established in this country, with 
a guaranteed income, so that the general practitioner 
could devote more time to preventive and educative work. 
Men with knowledge of hygiene, stable management, 
horse shoeing and zootechny, would then come into their 
own. 

The older I become, the firmer is my conviction that 
many lamenesses are due to defective shoeing and that, 
often, lameness attributed to sidebone, ringbone, and 
sprain of the tendons and shoulder, will disappear if the 
animal is properly shod. I found “‘ C” examination the 
most difficult of the four for which to prepare, and to add 
another subject to it would be absurd, but the allocation 
of marks may be so arranged that a student well up in 
hygiene can afford practically to neglect stable manage- 
ment and horse shoeing altogether. 

I wonder if this proposed alteration has the approval ot 
the students, teachers and examiners concerned. 

Is the time not ripe when elementary chemistry and 
botany could be made compulsory subjects to be passed 
at the preliminary examination, thus allowing stable 
management and horse shoeing to be taught in the first 
year? This arrangement would have a double advantage 
in that it would give the student the interest of practical 
work right away and, if failure to pass in this subject was 
not made a bar, if the student had successfully negotiated 
his other subjects, enable him to pass on to the second 
year with a right to re-examination then. This arrange- 
ment would allow of a higher standard being set. I can 
quite well see that in the examinations at present conducted 
“ border-line ”’ cases must present a serious problem if 
the student is brilliant in his other two subjects. 

This matter might be profitably discussed at 
“ Divisional ’’ meetings, and in any case I trust an abler 
pen than mine will carry on this correspondence.— Yours 
faithfully, Jas. MAcFARLANE, M.R.C.V.S., Glasgow. 

16th November, 1926. 





The “ Trojan Bull’’ Case. 
To THE Epitor oF THE VETERINARY RECORD. 

Sir,—It is difficult to believe that cattle will swallow 
such extraordinary things as they do, and I think itis still 
more difficult to explain why and how—but the fact remains 
that they do. I have actually seen a cow pick up the 
sole of a boot of ordinary size, chew it a bit and then swallow 
it before anyone could stop her from doing so. Within the 
last twelve months I have made a post-mortem examination 
on a cow which had suffered from chronic emaciation, 
due to long-continued indigestion. 

I discovered a piece of sharpening stone—such as farmers 
use to sharpen scythes—somewhat conical in shape, 
measuring 6 inches long, 1} inches in diameter at one end, 
and about } inch at the other. 

[t was not mixed with the contents of the rumen, 
but had embedded itself horizontally and was completely 
covered with the foliated mucous membrane of that organ. 

Now, it is only reasonable to assume that that cow 
inade some attempt at masticating that piece of stone 
before swallowing it. She must have felt the hardness 
of the thing between her teeth and if she had any “ gump- 
tion’ at all she would have rejected it—but no—down it 
went. Therefore, if anything was going to prevent the 
“Trojan Bull” from swallowing a piece of wire 26 inches 
long it was the length and not the hardness of it, and 
once an extremity of it had reached the pharynx the 
animal probably found that it was much easier to swallow 
it than to eject it —so down it went. 

[ am surprised at him, for one would expect a bull 
with a pedigree lixe his to have far better discriminating 
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powers than an ordinary ‘“‘common or garden”’ ill-bred 
cow, and badly brought up at that. 

Not that I wish anybody harm—but I do hope that the 
effect of continued careful breeding will not be to stimulate 
that centre of the brain which governs their power of 
discrimination. It does not look like it—when we think 
of poor old ‘‘ Trojan” —for it is hardly credible that anyone 
would do such a diabolical thing as to assist him to “ get 
outside” that piece of wire.—-Yours truly, H. LLEwWELYN- 
JONES. 

Veterinary Infirmary, 

Denbigh. 
22nd November, 1926. 


* * ok ok ok 
To THE EprTor oF THE VETERINARY RECORD. 


Sir,—As this case presents many interesting points of 
view for the profession, I beg to offer a few remarks on 
some of the evidence. 

My experience of cattle practice induces me, on the 
whole, to support Mr. Wilson’s views, and there are only 
a few unimportant points on which one might differ from 
him. An attack of gastric trouble, followed after a short 
period by an abscess on the lower aspect of the abdomen 
and in the region described by him, should at least have 
raised in his mind the possibility of a foreign body being 
the origin of the abscess. 

It is to be hoped that when the younger members of the 
profession are favoured with an opportunity of expressing 
their views in public, they will do so with less of that 
omniscience and dogmatism so marked in the opinions 
of the two gentlemen from the south. 

Dealing with the differential diagnosis of hematoma, 
hernia and abscess, I am afraid any student following 
up Mr. Baxter’s views would come to grief. He conveys 
the impression that the haematoma has no swelling, and that 
a rupture produces acute pain, distinguishing it from an 
abscess. Mr. Baxter and Mr. Wilson, also, were both 
seemingly in difficulties on the connection between the 
abscess and the wire. In none of these abscesses I have 
opened, or examined after they have opened naturally, 
have I yet found the foreign body, although available 
post-mortems showed the presence of some such body. 

The wire does not require to penetrate the abdominal 
wall to produce an abscess, as injury to the parietal 
peritoneum is sufficient to permit of infection of the 
whole thickness of the wall, with consequent septic 
effusion over the area. This fluid, I am afraid, would 
never become inspissated with age as suggested by Mr. 
Baxter, and I should not like to tell the age of the abscess 
by the appearance of the contents. The features of pus 
depend more on the type of infection than on the age of the 
abscess. 

Professor MacQueen and Mr. Baxter have expressed 
the opinions that a bull could not of its own volition 
swallow a piece of wire 22 inches long. I happen to have 
met with a case of a yearling bullock which swallowed a 
piece of strong fence wire quite 20 inches long. They 
seem to consider it impossible, and that the animal would 
require assistance, but if one watches an animal with a 
depraved appetite doing its best to masticate a hard 
substance it is quite apparent that the swallowing of the 
article is sometimes too easy. When a bovine chews a 
hard substance the head is elevated; the mouth and 
cesophagus form a straight line, inclining down to the 
stomach and, as remarked by Professor MacQueen, when 
the body reaches the pharynx it is soon carried downwards 
quite voluntarily. Professor MacQueen stated that he 
tried to feed cows with wire ; my only criticism of this is 
that I am much surprised that he should have made the 
attempt. 

I was really interested to note what a simple matter 
it was to pass a probang or like article down the esophagus 
of a, ponderous and ill-tempered bull. The closing scene 


in the bull’s career indicated that he died of septicemia, 
but I would be interested to learn how Mr. Baxter was 
sure that he died of suffocation. 
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One might extend this criticism, but as others may do so 
[ will close with an expression of admiration for the 


shrewdness of the learned arbiter’s opinion.—Yours 
faithfully, Wi~L1aAmM Narrn. 
Erichtbank, 
Blairgowrie. 
* * * ok * 


To THE EprITor oF THE VETERINARY RECORD. 


Sir,—Criticism, when it is not purely destructive, benefits 
both the critic and the criticised. Thus I justify myself, 
as a recent graduate, in offering a few comments on the 
‘Trojan Bull” case. 

In reviewing the evidence as it appears in the Veterinary 
Record, the first feeling that one experiences is admiration 
for the way in which Mr. Wilson expresses his definite, 
though at the same time guarded opinions. Yet one is 
rather surprised that, in view of what is taught in veterinary 
schools nowadays, and also in consideration of the history 
of the case, Mr. Wilson did not have at least a suspicion 
of the presence of a foreign body in the bull’s stomach. 

To my mind, the most amazing fact about the whole 
evidence is the dogmatic assurance displayed by Mr. 
Baxter in answering questions. Toquote:“* . . . Iwas 
perfectly certain it was pus. I told Mr. Wilson it 
was an abscess.”” Here we have no expression of an 
opinion, but a statement of established facts: indeed, an 
indication of that development of clinical touch which 
must surely be supernatural. “ . . . If it had been a 
rupture, the pain would have been acute, but there was 
no pain.” Here I have to unlearn all that my recent toil 
has taught me regarding symptoms of rupture and abscess. 

Mr. Campbell, in last week’s Record, points out that the 
brightness of the wire indicates nothing. With this I 
think most will agree. 

The force necessary to introduce a trocar into the 
stomach is mentioned. But surely this is accounted for 
by the fact that one has first to go through the very 
resistant skin, whereas the wire has only to go through 
soft tissues, and would probably have behind it prolonged, 
if intermittent, pressure. 

Beyond helping to demonstrate the contrariness of the 
bovine mentality, I do not think that Professor Mac- 
Queen’s experiments show much. The mere fact of a 
human being working about the animal’s mouth would 
cause it to reject what it might otherwise swallow. 

Two points on which | am not quite clear are : (a) What 
Mr. Baxter meant when he said that the bull died of 
suffocation ; (b) Whether the word “larynx” in line 54 
on page 1029 is a misprint for pharynx. I should think 
it is, although it is not mentioned in the errata. A probang 
is, of course, not passed into the larynx.—Yours truly, 
Hues C. Watson. 

Rattray, 

Perthshire. 
2lst November, 1926. “* 
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Swine Erysipelas Institute at Prenzlau (Germany) 
(Rotlauf-Impfanstalt, Prenzlau), 


founded in 1897 by the 
Chamber of Agriculture for the Province of Brandenburg and for Berlin. 


er 








The oldest and largest Institute of the kind (annual production 4000 G.) 
offers to the Members of the Veterinary Profession 


“Erysan 


the most reliable and efficient Swine Erysipelas Serum of 100 I.U., and guaranteed free from germs 


(under constant control of the Laboratory of the Veterinary College of State at Berlin). 


one ages age oe 


weet en agape 


Professor Dr. von Ostertag, Stuttgart, Honorary Associate of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, says with 


regard to this Serum: 

“Whilst formerly the losses caused by the Erysipelas disease have in pape Cprstene piationd the 
economic results of pig breeding and keeping to such an extent that many pig breeders ona b keepers have 
given up pig breeding and yo Swine Erysipelas i is nowadays of no influence i in the calculation of 
breeders, considering that every breeder of pigs is in a position to protect his pigs against the Erysipelas 
disease by submitting them to the Erysipelas Serum treatment. 





Obtainable from 


Willows, Francis, Butler & Thompson, Ltd., 89a Shacklewell Lane, London, E. 8. 



































THE IDEAL om ma 7 SERUM LABORATORY, 


VETERINARY USE 


ANTWERP. 


(Formerly LABORATORY VANDERHEYDEN, LTD.) 
Founded in 190€, 














Vetiod is totally free from all the many Members of the Veterinary Profession ay 


disadvantages of ordinary iodine prepara- . : ° ‘ . 
ian i to task i een Ge ae obtain Serum and Vaccines against Swine Erysipelas. 
mucous surfaces, powerfully penetrating, . : , 

qutleaptic, sesuivest aad non - staining Strangles, Tetanus, White Scour, Canine Distem- 
Therefore, Vetiod is ideal treatment in per, Lymphangitis, Polyarthritis, etc., also Tuberculin. 


—_ diseases, a ringworm, 
rc titis, 4 e , 4 ’ 

fistula, sinuses, flatulous withers, enlarged WE ONLY SUPPLY TO VETERINARIANS 
glands, grease in horses, cracked heel, ‘ 


capped hock, elbow bursitis, and 
inflammatory conditions generally. 














Actual Prices for Swine Erysipelas Serum: 

| Vial of 100 c.c. , 6s. 6d. 

Per liter (say 10 vials of 100 c.c.) £3. 
Vetiod, 

1lb. size, 6/6 nett. 

4lb. size, 24- ,, 





Price List and Instructions sent on application 


to the Laboratory : 


MENLEY & JAMES, LTD., 39 et 4] RUE DES MOUCHES, 


64 HATION GARDEN, 


LONDON £.0.1, ANTWERP. 


Telegrams: “LABOSERUM, ANTWERP.” 
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